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| The Twentieth Century: Feb. 1958 


To our Readers 


This month we begin with two articles about European 
questions: one political and the other historical-specula- 
tive. The fact that we begin with these articles does not, 
of course, commit us to agreeing with their authors. 
Some of us will cling to the idea that Joan of Arc was a 
saint, but we need to account for her activities as a 
leader of European particularism or disunion. Similar 
reflections, though of a more practical kind, may be 
aroused by Mr William Pickles’s animated critique of 
those continental statesmen who are ‘making Europe’. 
It is hard to accept the idea that the diminished nationali- 
ties of Europe should continue to retain their traditional 
sovereignty which was based on entirely different circum- 
stances, and sink even further into the parochialism from 
which they already suffer. Europe, politically, may 
strike us in its disunion as bearing a sinister likeness to 
the Greece of the City States. Yet ardent ‘makers of 
Europe’ cannot but profit by our contributor’s criticisms. 


In ‘Pop Songs and Teen-agers’ Mr Colin MacInnes 
takes the Y out of the A.Y.M.s and attempts to describe 
what is happening among people who are really young, 
those of the generation which is superseding the angry 
men with the relentlessness of the ticking of your watch. 
To find the spirit of the coming age we should study the 
new and unprecedented Republic of the Teen-agers and 
see how irrelevant grievances about outdoor lavatories 
and the Monarchy seem in the classless society of the 
espresso bars and skiffle cellars. 


Amongst contributors who, though not young by 
skiffe standards, are not yet grey and bedridden, we 
welcome Mr John Braine, who writes this month’s 


‘Month.’ 
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The politics of EEC 


European Union? 


William Pickles 


munity, or Common Market as it was called until 

recently, began much later in Britain than in the 
European countries concerned. Little was heard of it at all 
until Mr Macmillan produced his proposal for a related Free 
Trade Area, of which Britain might become a part. One result 
of these different starting points has been to give totally 
different tones and contents to the British and Continental 
discussions. In Britain, the problem has been seen and argued 
from the beginning as an economic one; its supporters have 
been propounding a long-range economic policy and its 
opponents defending short-range economic interests. On the 
Continent, though much of the opposition has had economic 
motives (usually short-range), support for the proposals has 
been overwhelmingly political in motive. Only one prominent 
French supporter, M. Marjolin, has, to my knowledge, based 
his support wholly on economic arguments. In the debates 
which preceded ratification of the Rome Treaty by the French 
National Assembly, economic considerations were scarcely 
mentioned, and then only by opponents of the scheme; simi- 
larly, in the much shorter debates in the Bundestag, the weight 
of economic argument was heavily against the Treaty, though 
it was not, in this more academic assembly, by any means 
wholly absent from the pro-Treaty side. In all six countries, the 
main arguments in favour have varied from the occasionally 
purely economic to something much more nearly religious, so 
that the campaign has become something of a crusade. Or, 
to be more accurate, the Community rests mainly on a mystique, 
a belief supported often by reasons, but based in the last analysis 
on faith. There are many articles of this faith, not all con- 
sciously or articulately held. Whether the negotiations for 
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Britain’s association with the Community succeed or not, it is 


important that these articles should be known and understood 
here. 


The Third Interest 


The first is the view, often stated and in most cases firmly 
held by the supporters of the plan, that some kind of organized 
European ‘third force’, or (since the term ‘third force’ became 
discredited) ‘third interest’ is essential to the maintenance of 
peace. The nightmare vision of Europe being dragged helplessly 
into a third world war, arising from the conflict between an 
American and a Russian power bloc, seems to have held a big 
place in the mind of M. Spaak and many others. This view is 
not neutralist; indeed, in many ways, it is the reverse, since it 
is based on the conviction that neutrality is not a possible 
position for European countries as they exist to-day. Many of 
its supporters see their ‘Europe’ as part of the Atlantic Alliance, 
but exercising a more effective restraining and guiding influence 
on US policy than can be exercised by separate European 
states. On the other hand, it has attractions for some neutralists 
too, who have visions of a power bloc strong enough to enforce 
respect for its own neutrality, as (in their view) no single 
European nation can hope to do. 

Those whose ‘Europeanism’ springs from the first of these 
views may, of course, be right. The argument that 160-odd 
million people can speak with a louder voice inside any 
alliance is by no means negligible. What is both surprising and 
alarming is that this belief is never argued by the Europeans, 
but always taken for granted. Yet there is in fact much to be 
said against its assumptions. Nobody yet knows how strong a 
unit can be made by the (at most) semi-federal arrangements 
which constitute the Common Market scheme. The picture is 
of six countries with separate foreign policies, varying political 
majorities, ‘harmonized’ social security systems and partly 
harmonized economic and currency policies, fully united only 
in their membership (after seventeen years) of a Customs 
Union. Can it really be assumed, ohne Weiteres, that such a 
congeries of powers will constitute a force in international 
affairs equal to the centrally controlled Communist bloc or 
to the genuinely federal U S A? 

Nor is it certain that rivalries on a continental scale will be 
less dangerous to peace than were national ones. If, under 
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European leadership, nationalism is to give way to conti- 
nentalism, and if numbers are what count, then Europe will 
have no louder voice than Africa and will be completely out- 
shouted by that of Asia. As a hypothesis in the argument on 
European unity the ‘third interest’ is well worth consideration: 
it should never have been taken for granted, as it invariably is. 


Saving th EC SC 


The devotees of this particular mystique have been reinforced 
by many -— perhaps most —of those whose main enthusiasm 
once went to the European Coal and Steel Community. The 
E CS C originally had a double purpose, political and econo- 
mic. The political half, born in the mind of M. Robert Schu- 
man, was the prevention of any new war between France and 
Germany. But the ECSC rapidly became a refuge for the 
‘third forcers’, when it became clear that the Council of 
Europe would never become, as many had hoped, the first step 
to a European Federation. It was at this stage that it began 
to attract men like M. Spaak and M. Guy Mollet, who at the 
earlier stage had been among the most impassioned opponents 
of ‘Little Europe’. 

Their evolution seems to have gone through three phases, 
after their first two disappointments over, respectively and 
successively, the British Labour and Conservative Govern- 
ments’ attitudes to the Council of Europe. They began by 
seeing the ECSC as the type of ‘functional’ project which 
Britain could accept. This error was wholly the fault of British 
politicians and journalists, who had explained ad nauseam in 
Strasbourg that they preferred a ‘functional’ to a ‘federal’ 
approach to the problem of European unity. Bastard French 
phrases like ‘l’approche fonctionaliste’, which became everyday 
currency in Strasbourg, effectively translated the genuine desire 
of men like Mollet and Spaak to discover what the British 
really wanted, and give it to them. 

In fact the English were misusing words. Their real objection 
was not to federalism or even to supranationalism, but to 
apriorism. They wanted European institutions to emerge from 
de facto co-operation, whereas the Continentals always believed 
that they couldn’t get the co-operation unless they first created 
the institutions. The English (and Dr Erhard) believed in the 
O EEC approach, which to the ‘Europeans’ was a dead end. 
So the E CS C began to appear as the best bridge between the 
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two positions. It was to be a pilot scheme, to demonstrate in 
practice to the islanders that European institutions could be 
made to work. Unfortunately, although it certainly worked, it 
didn’t work well enough. The common markets in coal and 
steel were actually created and some other small measures of 
co-operation were achieved. A remarkable ECSC Civil 
Service was got together. As a propaganda organization on its 
own behalf, the E C S C became highly efficient. Many British 
visitors were taken on conducted tours of the Luxembourg 
offices, and the most learned among them was inevitably too 
ignorant of some parts of the field to ask all the right questions, 
or to challenge all the facts offered by the charming and com- 
petent heads of the various departments in Luxembourg. All 
the same, the E CS C officials themselves, as well as members 
of the six Governments, soon became aware of the artificiality 
and the difficulties of any attempt to cut out two sectors from 
six independent national economies. Despite all their pro- 
clamations of success, they knew, and mostly admitted, 
that they had to go on to a more comprehensive scheme, or 
fail. 

The first attempt at a second step was the production of a 
federal constitution, a job taken over from E DC when that 
scheme was not yet dead, but hanging fire. The six Govern- 
ments themselves asked for this to be done, but ran away in 
horror when they were actually presented with a federal con- 
stitution and saw some of its implications. That was at Messina 
in June 1955, and it was then and there that the Common 
Market idea was offered, as a rather poor consolation to the 
federalists. Some, at least, of those who accepted it in principle 
at Messina were tepid and sceptical, and it was only when M. 
Spaak tried to prove, with the aid of E C S C experts, that the 
thing could be made to work that enthusiasm began to grow. 
And, again, it grew as part of a political conviction. If many 
Continental statesmen are less troubled than their British 
counterparts about the economic difficulties and consequences 
of the Common Market scheme, that is partly because they are 
willing to commit their employers and trade unions to unknown 
or unmeasured economic sacrifices as part of the price of their 
federalist or semi-federalist schemes. For from this point 
onwards there are really two trends, the one unrepentantly 
federalist, the other afraid of anything more than a vague 
semi-federalism. 
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To Federalism via the Common Market 


For the first group, the Common Market is no more 
than a step towards federation. They expect difficulties and 
will welcome them, on the assumption that, if the problems 
are to be solved, the six will be driven, step by step, via common 
wage and social security policies, common currencies and so 
on, into further moves towards federalism. It is necessary to 
point out that this assumption, too, is open to challenge. The 
six are to have at least two opportunities and one contingent 
opportunity for second thoughts — at the end of the first (4 or 
5 or 6 years) and second (10 or 12 years) stages, and when (or if) 
Germany is re-united. By then, a great many things can have 
happened. French colonial policy and its political consequences 
may have made France a less attractive partner; if France gets 
her way on investment policy she may have become too heavy 
a burden for the rest to carry; if France does not get her way 
she may (with good reason) have become alarmed by-German 
domination; the Free Trade Area may begin to look even more 
attractive to the Dutch, Belgians and Germans than it does 
to-day; or the Russians may impose the break-up of the 
Common Market as a condition of German reunification. 
Apart from all that, and despite the theoretically eternal 
nature of the obligations of membership, there are unlimited 
opportunities for any member country that changes its mind to 
get itself expelled for throwing spanners into the works. 

The non-federalist assumption is both less clear and even 
less defensible. It is that some half-way house can (and must) 
be achieved, between federalism and nationalism. The federal 
element, in this view, may stop at the Common Market, or it 
may go on to embrace currencies and what not, but national 
Governments, national armies, national parliaments and 
national foreign policies will survive. Perhaps such a system is 
possible, but it is bound to suffer severe strains. A Left Govern- 
ment leaning towards inflation or the Welfare State in France 
would pull in the opposite direction to a Right Government 
leaning towards deflation and liberal economics in Germany, 
and many similar difficulties can and will arise. 

On this point, the reactions to the Suez affair of the supporters 
of the Economic Community were significant. Some French 
commentators assumed that if the Community had existed 
last year it would automatically have backed French policy 
over Suez. Some Germans claimed that the existence of the 
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Community would effectively have prevented the French 
adventure. Theoretically it need not have done either, since 
members of the Community are in theory to be free to pursue 
their own foreign policies. What will really happen is anybody’s 
guess, but it does at least seem fair to suggest that, unless some 
unified foreign policy emerges, the expected increase of the 
authority of the six countries in world affairs will not 
materialize. 


Is This the Road to Greater Unity? 


Let us assume, however, that the Common Market countries 
have accepted the need for some empiricism on this point and 
are willing to cross their politico-economic bridges when they 
come to them. Is it not, even so, legitimate to ask whether a 
community torn by such strains is likely to make the strong 
‘third interest’ that is the political goal of the whole affair? 
Bitterly divided countries are not much sought after as allies, 
and when their divisions lead to empty chairs at international 
conferences the tendency grows to leave the chair empty and 
get on without them. 

This point is an important one, though it has not, to my 
knowledge, been discussed at all. The ‘Europeans’ have cheer- 
fully assumed that the Common Market will lead to a more 
united Europe and so to a stronger and more respected Europe. 
But will it? At the present moment, the Treaty is full of the 
subject-matter of future inter-European quarrels, newly 
injected by the Treaty itself into the European structure. At 
least five gulfs about the size of the Grand Canyon run across 
its structure, and nobody should be deceived by the thin plaster 
that covers them. First, there is French colonial policy. Before 
the Common Market, French errors in the overseas territories 
provoked regret or criticism, but were not the concern of her 
neighbours. In the French view they will remain France’s 
private affair; but the Germans and others who put their 
money into the French overseas territories are not likely to 
take the same view. In the Bundestag debates on the Common 
Market, every speaker, pro or con, revealed that he had had 
or still had serious fears on this point. Some of those who have 
reassured themselves have done so on false grounds, like Dr 
Furler of the CDU, who believes (Bundestag debate of 
March 27th, 1957) that many territories of French West and 
Equatorial Africa may soon become as independent as Ghana - 
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an assumption which no responsible French politician accepts. 
This whole issue is to be reargued after five years, and it will be 
surprising if the discussions are peaceful. 

Second comes the gulf created by French insistence on 
‘harmonization’ of social policies. Germany has accepted in 
theory an obligation to pay equal wages to women workers 
and give the same number of paid holidays as France. Nego- 
tiations about family allowances and social security are to go 
on, and they are certain to extend also to the practical applica- 
tion of the agreements in principle just mentioned. Many 
French employers know, from their own experience, how 
easy it is to avoid one’s legal obligations in some of these 
matters, and they are likely to keep a wary eye on German 
practice. 

There are also to be discussions on the ‘harmonization’ of 
commercial policies, and here again, the signs of coming trouble 
are more than evident. French opponents of the treaty, and 
some of its more tepid supporters, are afraid that the external 
tariff-wall of the Common Market countries will be much too 
low for their liking. The German fear is exactly the opposite, 
and each hopes to convert his partner, during the ‘harmoniza- 
tion’ talks. The Germans also confidently expect to force a new 
currency devaluation on the French, when, after the first 4 
(or 5 or 6) year period, the French right to maintain export 
subsidies and compensation taxes on imports is to become 
dependent on a weighted majority vote in the Council of 
Ministers of the Economic Community. No French Minister 
has given any indication of how this forced devaluation is to be 
avoided, though they all certainly want to avoid it. At the 
moment, the divergences between French and German com- 
mercial and currency policies are increasing, and the introduc- 
tion in France of a new ‘Buy French’ campaign (with quota 
reductions and what not) at the very moment of the signing 
of the Common Market treaty did not pass unnoticed among 
France’s neighbours. Commercial policy, moreover, is to 
include investment policy, which, in the French mind, means 
directing capital away from Germany, where it will earn the 
highest profit, towards the ‘Strasbourg—Marseilles axis’, where 
the yield will be lower but where French plans for expansion 
are concentrated. One cannot help wondering just how 
harmonious the ‘harmonization’ talks will be. 

The same device of agreement in principle has been used to 
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cover up the fourth set of divergences, over agricultural 
policy. French supporters of the Treaty are confidently pro- 
mising to their highly organized and politically dominant 
peasant community the negotiation of agreements for bulk 
purchase by the six Governments of wheat, sugar, meat and 
possibly other agricultural products, at prices which are to 
rise progressively towards those ruling in the internal market 
in each country. To the French peasant, with his vast surpluses 
(and to the French taxpayer, who now pays for them), this is a 
tempting prospect, but there is no sign of enthusiasm for it in 
Germany or Holland and no sign either of the French having 
an adequate quid pro quo to offer, when the real negotiations 
on this point begin. Somebody — perhaps all the six — is going 
to have to swallow a very bitter pill, if the signatures on the 
Treaty are to be respected. 

Finally, there is the gulf created by the problem, in all its 
forms, of the division of Germany. On this, German opinion 
has three preoccupations. It fears that, if the Common Market 
leads to a further shrinkage of trade with the Russian zone, this 
fact will intensify the growing separation of the two Germanys. 
It wants to do nothing that will make reunification more diffi- 
cult, and is not sure what effect the Common Market will have. 
And it is above all anxious that the zonal frontier shall not 
become a customs frontier. With these preoccupations in mind, 
Germany has secured an undertaking from her partners not to 
regard anything in the Treaty as modifying in any way the 
current regulations and practices of interzonal trade, now 
based on quotas agreed between the two halves of Germany. 
That is the only attempt at a solution of the German half of 
the problem. For Germany’s partners the problem is the oppo- 
site one of preventing trade between East and West Germany 
from creating convenient dumping routes into the Common 
Market from the Soviet bloc, or even, via the Soviet bloc, from 
other countries. The six have therefore all undertaken to avoid 
anything in their trade with the Russian zone which may 
damage each other’s economies or is contrary to the principles 
of the Common Market! The scope for conflict over the prac- 
tical interpretation of these undertakings is almost limitless, 
and it touches the tenderest spot of German sensitivity. 

All these, it should be noted, are new sources of possible 
conflict, created by the Treaty itself. They are also only the 
most obvious. Questions of nomenclature, of certificates of 
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origin, etc., are also likely to be numerous, and if the Treaty 
does not contain other, quite unsuspected sources of conflict 
as well, it will be a novelty in human history. No doubt diffi- 
culties of this kind were unavoidable if the effort was to be 
made to force six countries with conflicting economic practices 
and widely differing political problems and habits of mind on 
to a common road. But are they really likely to promote a 
spirit of friendship and lead to political unity? Answers to this 
will vary, but, again, the question is surely a fair one. 


Interim Complications 


It is also a vitally important one, because if the plan is not 
carried through to this ultimate political unity, the final 
result will be a situation much worse than that which the plan 
is intended to remedy. It is true that in theory the scheme 
provides for a progressive lowering of tariffs, and that, there- 
fore, if the caravan stops half way, it ought, in theory, to be 
half-way to freedom of trade between the six. This type of 
partial gain is, indeed, implicit in the despised OE EC 
method but it is not in the Economic Community scheme, for 
reasons which were wittily summarized in the Bundestag by 
Dr Erhard in a speech recommending the political purposes 
of the scheme and pouring scorn on every detail of its economic 
aspects. “The Common Market’ said the West German Minister 
of Economics, ‘is like an armoured car, heavily protected 
against attack from outside, with an allotted place for every- 
body inside, outsize brakes and an undersized engine, which 
will stall more often than it runs.’ There is nothing unfair in 
this simile. Every one of the six partners has insisted on the 
provision of built-in safeguards, and the French have gone 
further in this than any of the other five wanted. “Though 
France wants the Common Market, she does not want just any 
Common Market.’ (M. Maurice Faure in the National 
Assembly). Hence the outsize brakes, which are to stay there 
for the full fifteen or seventeen years. If all goes well, tariffs 
between the six will have fallen to 40 per cent of their present 
level by the end of about 1968. But no single commodity now 
taxed will be untaxed and no single customs officer will have 
lost his job merely as a result of the creation of the Economic 
Community. On the contrary, unless the present ones are sadly 
under-employed, new customs officers will have been engaged 
to issue and check the certificates of origin from colonies and 
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the free trade area (and Eastern Germany ?), to collect the 
‘temporary’ French compensation taxes and pay out the ‘tem- 
porary’ export subsidies, to stop the arrival of agricultural 
products at less than the minimum national prices, to thwart 
attempts to by-pass the tricky nomenclature agreements 
(under which, for instance, whale blubber is an agricultural 
product and dry Martini an industrial one), to verify the 
correctness of the description of ‘raw materials’, ‘semi-finished 
goods’ and so on. Presumably some staff will be needed, too, to 
supervise the working of all the ‘harmonization’ agreements, 
especially in those countries in which breaking social and 
economic laws is the most highly respected of all national 
sports. These complications must be discouraging to the 
authors of the O EEC Working Party report, who thought 
that ‘unduly complicated formalities, either on traders or 
government administrations’ would discourage trade within 
the area, but they will at least serve to guarantee full employ- 
ment for a long time to come among the customs services of 
the six countries. To the simple-minded Englishman, this 
danger of getting stuck half-way, with a load of restrictions 
and forms to fill in that will bring comfort only to the bureau- 


cratic mind, is the most frightening of the risks of the Common 
Market. 


Impossible Rigidities 

It is difficult to believe that the scheme will not run into this 
risk more than once. For its authors are trying to bring off a 
political feat of which there is no example in history. They are 
trying to fix, in rigid detail, both a distant goal and the road to it. 
All in all, the hitherto undisputed assumption that this can be 
done is perhaps the most startling of all the assumptions 
analysed here. So far, successful political reformers have 
followed one or other of two techniques. They have either fixed 
their goal and then sought their way to it empirically, or they 
have chosen a road which some ethical or religious principle 
appeared to dictate, and then followed it to wherever it led 
them. The idea that one can plot a rigid path (and by the 
calendar, not by stages defined in terms of partial achievement) 
towards an admittedly revolutionary change seventeen years 
away, and that, too, defined in every detail, would seem 
excessive even in normal times. To try to bring it off at the 
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beginning of the biggest technological revolution of all time is 
surely a little overweening. 


The Division of Planning Powers 


That this coming revolution should have been overlooked is 
perhaps less surprising, however, if one remembers that the 
begetters of the Common Market scheme have in fact over- 
looked another revolution, which has already happened. 
Every civilized country in the world, including the USA., 
which in other ways has become so much the model for the 
Common Marketeers, has long ago accepted the need for some 
degree of government planning and government intervention 
in economic life. Even those who preach the virtues of ‘liberal 
economy’ differ from the planners only in that they want 
State assistance to private planning against the consumer, 
instead of public planning for the consumer. And even they 
assume also planning for full employment, the balance of 
payments, exchange rates, the level of reserves and the like. In 
any case, most of the Common Market supporters are not 
economic liberals, but superplanners. Yet they have blithely 
assumed that the road from the twentieth century to the 
twenty-first goes via the nineteenth; that one can move from 
clumsy planning, through free trade, to skilled and purposive 
planning. M. Mendés-France in the French National Assembly 
and Dr Deist (for the SPD) in the Bundestag, have both 
pointed out the difficulties of sharing the instruments of control 
of economic life between a national Government in a national 
capital and a European Commission or Council of Ministers 
which may well have totally different purposes and criteria. 
There is, indeed, as M. Mendés-France seemed to fear, a real 
danger that full employment and a considered currency policy 
may be sacrificed in the process. If this happens, and the 
planners among the worshippers of Europa find they do not 
like the result, what will they do? Try to break away? Or press 
on to the federation which they all so shudderingly refused in 
1954? Nobody knows, and more strangely still, practically 
nobody seems to have asked the question. 


Revolution in a Hurry 


It is indeed in no way unjust to say that the supporters of 
the scheme have carefully avoided any too prolonged or too 
profound discussion of its possible consequences. The fact is a 
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reflection of the last, but by no means the least surprising of the 
assumptions here analysed, the assumption that a political, 
economic and social revolution of the kind envisaged can 
legitimately and safely be thrust down the throats of an only 
half-suspecting public. Or rather, that the public can be 
seduced, by visions of cheap goods seventeen years hence, on 
to a road with only one issue, which they will then find them- 
selves committed to pursuing, willy-nilly, to the end. If anybody 
doubts that this is the attitude, let him read some of the 
French and German speeches (and those of M. Spaak), in 
which it was explained that the obstacles must be overridden 
and the gaps plastered over last spring, because the Treaty 
must be ready for signature and ratification while the C D U 
had a parliamentary majority in Germany and M. Mollet 
headed the Government in France! Let us try to spell out just 
what this means. France and Germany (to say nothing of the 
other four) are embarking on a course which will change for 
good or ill the manner of life, the standard of living, the occupa- 
tions, the distribution of capital and of industry, the social and 
economic status, the dwelling-place and many other things for 
millions of their people. Nobody denies this. A word-count of 
the debates and writings on the subject would put ‘sacrifice’ 
well on top of the list. It is agreed that only deep faith and firm 
resolve can see the scheme through. And yet countries claiming 
to be democratic have been prepared to make its initiation 
dependent on a transient parliamentary majority in Germany, 
and on the combination of accident and manoeuvre that 
brings one Government instead of some other into power in 
France. 

There are other problems that could have been added to this 
list, if one had been trying to do no more than add up the 
difficulties. Continental critics and doubters have been worried 
about the technocratic character of an authority subject only to 
the doubtful check of an annual Assembly, whose sole effective 
right (and then only if it can raise a two-thirds majority) will 
be to dismiss the European Commission en bloc on a vote of no 
confidence. There have been doubts about the effect of a 
possible redistribution of weighted votes after German reunifi- 
cation, about possible French attempts to block reunification, 
except in return for concessions about the Common Market, 
about the wisdom of leaving essentially political gaps to be 
filled and political ambiguities to be resolved, as some of those 
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mentioned here may have to be resolved, by the lawyers who 
will make the case-law of the Common Market Court. There 
are fears in France of German domination and fears in Germany 
of French obstruction and timidity. All these are real problems, 
but they have been recognized as such and, in some degree at 
least, openly and healthily discussed. 

What is much more disturbing to the mind of at least one 
British political scientist is the political illogicality of those set 
out earlier in this article, and which have not been generally 
discussed. It does not, of course, follow that they will lead the 
scheme to failure. Revolutions have succeeded in unpromising 
circumstances before to-day. What seems certain, however, is 
that whatever the Economic Community does become, it will 
bear no resemblance to the picture its authors have in their 
minds to-day. And it must in fairness be added that many of 
them probably know this. One of the difficulties created for 
the British mind by Continental political architects is precisely 
their maddening habit of insisting on filling in in advance every 
detail of a structure which they know they will have to modify 
under the impact of events. They don’t mind behaving empiri- 
cally, provided they are allowed to pretend to be apriorist. 
That, of course, is what really kept Britain out of the E CS C, 
which by now is totally unlike the monstrosity to which we 
were asked so solemnly to commit ourselves. So it may be, after 
all, that faith will move even the mountainous problems listed 
above. There is certainly enough of a chance of that to justify 
the fellow-travelling device of the Free Trade Area. Besides, if 
the Economic Community project does collapse at some stage 
of its difficult journey, the Free Trade Area could make a very 
useful second-best to fall back on. Quite a lot of Continentals 
are looking longingly at it already, and saying, with Dr 
Erhard, ‘You don’t make a thing sacred, merely by labelling it 
“European!” ’ 


William Pickles is Senior Lecturer in Political Science at the 
London School of Economics. 











Franco-British Union ? 


That Dreadful Girl 


Rayner Heppenstall 


ment was first addressed in English by the monarch. 

This was the origin of ‘King’s English’. The king was 
Henry IV. He spoke English much as Edward VII might have 
spoken Urdu in India and, indeed, like Urdu, it was a language 
of recent formation, a lingua precisely not franca in one sense, 
many of its elements Anglo-Saxon. 

Twenty years later, this King’s son, Henry V, won the 
battle of Agincourt. As a more or less direct result of this 
victory, which then seemed to mark the end of the Hundred 
Years War, he married the daughter of the mad king of what 
was then known as France, it being understood that for the 
time being Henry himself was haeres Franciae and that sub- 
sequently their progeny should unite the two crowns. The 
courtship is shown in the last act of Shakespeare’s Henry V. 


[ment was the end of Chaucer’s life, a London parlia- 


King Henry: Fair Katherine, and most fair! 
Will you vouchsafe to teach a soldier terms, 
Such as will enter at a lady’s ear 
And plead his love-suit to her gentle heart? 

Katherine: Your Majesty sall mock at me; I cannot speak 
your England. 

King Henry: O fair Katherine! if you will love me soundly 
with your French heart, I will be glad to hear you confess it 
brokenly with your English tongue. Do you like me, Kate? 

Katherine: Pardonnez moy, I cannot tell vat is ‘like me’. 

King Henry: An angel is like you, Kate; and you are like an 
angel. 

Katherine: Que dit-il? que je suis semblable a les anges? 

Alice: Ouy, vrayment, sauf vostre grace, ainsi dit-il. 


It is splendid stuff for the right actress (in the Olivier film it 
was charmingly played by Miss Renée Asherson). Indeed, to 
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this day, the situation persists in our comedy (using other 
scripts, Miss Yvonne Arnaud made a career almost wholly out 
of it). At its own supposed date it is unthinkable. Henry V must 
have spoken perfect French and the courtship would be con- 
ducted in that language. 

The marriage of these two was of short duration. Progeny 
resulted, but the child was no more than eight months old when 
his father died campaigning at Meaux. Six weeks later his 
maternal grandfather died. Barely proclaimed Henry VI of 
England, the infant became also Henry II of France. He is not 
shown as Henry II in French history books. That title is 
reserved for the son of Francois I, a hundred and thirty-five 
years later. Yet the coronation took place. 

It did not take place until the child-king was ten, but his 
uncle, the Duke of Bedford, had then governed nine years in 
his name. At the time of his grandfather’s funeral, shouts of 
acclamation had duly resounded through the abbey of St 
Denis. The parlement of Paris took the oath of fidelity. 

French historians now cast a jaundiced eye on these pro- 
ceedings. They blackguard the university and the Court, who 
clearly found the new situation admirable, and postulate a 
murmuring ‘French’ patriotism among the common people 
even of those parts of what is now France which had not yet 
been annexed to the ‘France’ of those days. Of one thing we 
may be certain, they were heartily tired of war. That war and 
starvation continued was certainly not the fault of the new 
Regent, whose rule was more sensible than what had been done 
in the name of the late Charles VI. The armed bands which 
roved the country supported the Pretender, the roi de Bourges. 

His followers persisted in regarding him as Dauphin, though 
he had been formally disowned in the previous reign and was, 
in any case, declared by his own mother not to be the son of 
Charles VI. French historians scout this declaration, apparently 
on the ground that Queen Isabeau was a wicked woman, 
though the wickedness they impute was of just such a nature 
as to make the ex-Dauphin’s illegitimacy probable. In the 
same way they exonerate the young man, on the ground that 
he was only sixteen at the time, from all complicity in the 
murder of John sans Peur on the bridge at Montereau. Yet he 
was certainly there as decoy, and it is difficult to conceive him 
without at least a suspicion of what was intended. 

Had Harry of Monmouth lived a bit longer, he would no 
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doubt have settled this young man’s hash, either forcibly or by 
some such method as a later Henry used with Lambert Simnel 
(it is a wonder, too, that no Burgundian avenged the murder 
of John sans Peur). Another consequence of the early death of 
our Henry V was that the notion (known as ‘the Salic law’) 
that succession to the Capet crown could not be through 
female ancestors came oddly and confusedly into play. If our 
Henry V had outlived Charles VI by a few weeks, he would 
himself have been Henry II of France. Henry VI’s title came 
from him, not from a mother who was, nevertheless, Charles 
VI’s daughter. If our Henry V had been king of France for 
only a few weeks, it would not have seemed, even to the un- 
reflecting, that the Salic law had been infringed when the 
child-king, our Henry VI, came to the throne in ‘France’. The 
title of the ex-Dauphin was decidedly anti-Salic, unless his 
mother were assumed to be a slanderous liar. She cannot be 
supposed ignorant of the facts. 

Thus, in 1422 and for some years thereafter, there seemed 
every likelihood that England and what was then France might 
be consolidated as a single national entity, various disputed 
provinces being brought more rapidly under the common 
crown. It would not long have seemed odd, least of all in any 
part of what is now France. It is a later myth that there were 
conspicuously ‘English troops on French soil’, the foreigner who 
had to be driven out. In his campaigns of 1420-22, it is sup- 
posed that half of Henry V’s troops were French-speaking. The 
rest would speak forms of English and near-English or Welsh 
and Breton or the dialects of those parts of Switzerland and the 
Low Countries which were Burgundian territory. But ‘English’ 
and ‘French’ simply did not mean what they mean now. As 
much as thirty years later, to the people of Bordeaux it was the 
troops of Charles VII who were hated foreigners. 

For the decisive separation of the two countries, part of the 
explanation clearly lies with the military historians. The long 
bow had gained Poitiers, Crécy and Agincourt. The ‘French’ 
knights now finally learnt their lesson (and the dauphinois were 
probably short of both horses and armour). The battle-fields of 
Europe would never again witness the spectacle, so beautifully 
rendered in the Olivier film, of tank-like centaurs plodding 
beneath a sky black with arrows. They dismounted and 
changed their tactics. Round shot, moreover, was now fast 
displacing the clothyard shaft. 
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New weapons in themselves do not win wars, however. 
Indeed, the artillery weapon was hardly new. Nor was it in any 
sense a peculiarly French weapon. Gunpowder used for military 
purposes is first recorded at much the same time in Italy, 
France, England and the Rhineland, not much less than a 
hundred years before Agincourt. Roger Bacon and a monk at 
Freiburg, Berthold Schwartz, are both credited with its 
invention. There appears to be evidence of ‘German’ guns 
bombarding an Italian town in 1331. Edward III had gunners. 
The English are said to have brought guns into the open field 
for the first time at Crécy. We know the name of Henry V’s 
master of ordnance. At the siege of Harfleur, there were 
twenty-five master-gunners. Nor must we think of this early 
artillery as primitive and ineffectual. Fifteenth-century Turkish 
guns, said to have been used at the siege of Constantinople, 
were again brought into use against the British in 1807, when 
stone shot, of seven hundred pounds weight, severed the main- 
mast of Admiral Duckworth’s flagship and produced as many 
as sixty casualties at one go. 

The adoption of new weapons and their effective use may 
sometimes require a social revolution. Throughout history, 
military castes have been conservative. The first effective 
gunners were the Hussites. Merely to bring up artillery and 
use it calls for an army in good heart. To buy guns in the first 
place there must be something in the treasury. When the 
armies of the Regent besieged Orleans in late 1428, the 
dauphinois were already rather well provided with guns, of 
which they had 529. They seem to have lacked heart. 

The following spring, there appeared among them the 
extraordinary young woman called Joan of Arc. Born (as every- 
body knows) at Domremy in Lorraine, she was then seventeen 
years old. At the time of the battle of Agincourt she had been 
three and a half. She had been ten and a half when our infant 
Henry VI was proclaimed also king of France. This young 
woman’s earthly career was very strange. Her posthumous 
influence extends to the present day. Politicians have put her 
to practical, churchmen to religious, men of letters to symbolic, 
and historians to theoretical uses. The reality is hardly now 
accessible. 

The story of Joan’s arrival is well known. In Shaw’s Saint 
Joan, it is Gilles de Rais’s idea that he shall pretend to be 
Dauphin. The future Charles VII agrees. If the reputedly 
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inspired girl cannot ‘find the blood royal’, he will, he says, have 
nothing to do with her. In Henry VI, Part One, it is Charles’s 
own idea. There is no Gilles de Rais in this play, and it is René, 
whom Shakespeare mistakenly supposes to be already Duke of 
Anjou and King of Naples, who impersonates him. Joan’s 
reaction is identical in the two plays. In Shakespeare’s: 


Reignier, is’t thou that thinkest to beguile me? 
Where is the Dauphin ? 


And in Shaw’s (with Shaw’s odd blend of ‘north-country’ and 
Mummerset) : 


Coom, Bluebeard! Thou canst not fool me. Where be 
Dauphin? 


In both cases, this is a test of Joan. The story was no doubt first 
coined (or, if not coined, put about) to create the impression 
that Charles indeed possessed a detectable ‘blood royal’ which, 
according to Salic conceptions, would not be the case if he were 
the son of Louis d’Orleans and a Bavarian princess. Shaw’s 
Archbishop of Rheims is sceptical about this. 


She will know what everybody in Chinon knows: that the 
Dauphin is the meanest-looking and worst-dressed figure in 
the Court, and that the man with the blue beard is Gilles de 
Rais. 


But the sign of recognition was one which Joan, at her trial, 
would never divulge. 

It is very difficult nowadays to know what view to adopt on 
the whole question of witchcraft. To the mid-nineteenth- 
century historian and anti-clerical polemicist, Michelet, there 
was indeed a witch-cult in medieval Europe, but its practices 
were innocuous or even beneficent and represented a wholly 
justifiable and little-organized peasant and feminist protest 
against feudal and ecclesiastical tyranny. Two later French 
writers, MM. Garcon and Vinchon, have rationalized further, 
arguing that the inquisitors themselves created by suggestion 
as much cult as ever existed. In this country we have had the 
Montague Summers reprints of witch-hunting classics, the 
effect of which was to stimulate a near-pornographic interest in 
the matter. We have also had Margaret Murray, doing for 
witches what Jessie L. Weston did for the Holy Grail. Dr 
Murray maintained that there truly was an organized cult 
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throughout Europe and that, among its doctrines and practices, 
pagan religions survived, including the Mithraism of the 
Roman legionaries. Dr Murray has also argued the view that 
the deaths of kings were frequently sacrificial and related to 
cycles of seven and nine years. To her, the witch-cult was by no 
means confined to the common people. The garter dropped in 
open court by a Countess of Salisbury was a known badge of 
witchcraft and Edward III’s ‘Honi soit qui mal_y pense’ not a mere 
check on ribaldry but a formal acknowledgment of complicity 
and a ban upon any ecclesiastical censure of the lady. 

When, a hundred and forty years after the date Froissart 
gives for this little episode and fifty-three after Joan’s death, 
Innocent VIII proclaimed the great witch-hunt, it was in 
Alsace-Lorraine. Joan (going, she said, to France, not insisting 
that at home she was already in it) arrived in Chinon towards 
the end of April when, according to Dr Murray, the ‘worship- 
pers’ would be assembling from near and far to attend the 
great May-night sabbath. It was on April goth that she issued 
her proclamation to the opposing forces at Orleans, her first 
achievement having been the very witchlike one of procuring 
a favourable wind. Her intimate, Gilles de Rais (her ‘contact’, 
one might think, at dauphinois headquarters), was later hanged 
in Brittany for necromancy, child-murder and sacrilege. The 
normal sacrificial death was by burning. Jf there existed such a 
witch organization as Margaret Murray postulates, then it 
seems likely enough that Joan of Arc belonged to it and that, 
at Roodmas in 1429, she was instrumental in causing it to 
throw its weight on the side of the dauphinois, bringing them a 
first decisive victory. The earlier scenes of Henry VI, Part One, 
show us a romantic figure of Joan. In later scenes, she is found 
consorting with demons, disowning her father and declaring 
herself pregnant by the Duc d’Alengon or, alternatively, René 
of Anjou and Naples. We do not know whether this is pure 
invention or whether Shakespeare (or Marlowe, Greene, 
Peele, Kyd or Lodge) had it, like so much else, from a quasi- 
historical written source or tradition. 

Two years after the siege of Orleans, Joan was burnt in the 
market place at Rouen, capital of Normandy, the authoritative 
source of English kingship for three centuries past and never 
yet part of France. The ‘English’ superintendent of these 
proceedings we know as the Earl of Warwick, but his name was 
Richard de Beauchamp. Pierre Cauchon, the ecclesiastical 
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prosecutor and judge, bishop first of Beauvais and later of 
Lisieux, remained in favour with the Holy See, several times 
visited England and, ‘rich and honoured’, died nine years 
afterwards and was buried magnificently. 

Six years before his death, ‘the French’ had entered Paris. 
Four years after that, Charles VII (we may now perhaps call 
him that) threw Gilles de Rais to the wolves. At Fermigny, in 
1450, ‘the English’ lost Normandy. Two years later, Charles, 
who had shown no perturbation when Joan of Arc was burnt 
(perhaps, if we accept the Margaret Murray view, supposing 
her to have suffered vicariously the ritual death to which, by 
1431, he had himself become due), instituted rehabilitation 
proceedings. The following year, at Castillon (like Fermigny, 
an artillery victory), ‘the English’ lost the last of their ‘French’ 
territories except Calais. 

That was the end of the Hundred Years War. From now on, 
we may speak of England and France without inverted 
commas. Neither country was yet completely formed. Each 
would be long divided by wars of its own. But, after 1453, the 
shape of each was determined. They were separate countries, 
joined only, for another hundred years, by the frail link of 
Calais. The capital of English kings would now be London, not 
Rouen or Bordeaux. The Burgundians lost their independence 
within a generation. A few years later, first Provence and then 
Brittany became French. 

After Castillon Charles VII seems to have shown less interest 
in Joan of Arc. That year Constantinople fell to the Turks. 
This checked, but did not put an end to, a distinct revival in 
the papacy after years of schism. Those organizations of 
secular priests of which the chief in France was at the Sorbonne 
had been very active at the Council of Bale. Their victory, we 
might think, would have eased, within the whole framework of 
Christendom, those tensions which, two generations later, were 
to produce a greater and seemingly irrevocable schism. How- 
ever, they had lost, and the orders of mendicant friars, more 
especially the Dominicans, were all-powerful. Charles’s General 
Inquisitor, Jean Bréhal, was a Dominican. He and the new 
papal legate, Gabriel d’Estouteville, were both Normans. The 
judges of Joan of Arc had been Sorbonnards. 

And so, twenty-five years after her death, Joan was syste- 
matically rehabilitated. The findings of the court which had 
condemned her as a relapsed heretic were found ‘contaminated 
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with fraud, calumny, wickedness, contradictions and manifest 
errors of fact and law, . . . null, without value or effect, and to 
be quashed’. The case can no longer be argued. We all know 
(but sometimes forget) that history is written by the winning 
side. We do not know whether evidence against Joan was 
suppressed or how the evidence for her was elicited and how far 
it may have been embellished, rearranged. The winning side of 
1456 did a first-rate job on the history it wrote. The evidence 
as it stands is both touching and impressive. It goes far back 
into Joan’s childhood, and the testimony of peasants confirms 
that of the nobility. 

Yet we must not forget that these people, too, spoke under 
pressure. The new court was no less determined to exonerate 
Joan than the former one, it supposed, had been to condemn 
her. The power behind Bréhal was far solider than that behind 
Cauchon had ever been, both as it stemmed from Rome and as 
it stemmed from an undisputed French king, whose ‘title was 
all the better if Joan had been irreproachable. In 1456, it 
would have needed great courage and independence of mind 
to speak up against Joan and all she had done. To say she had 
practised witchcraft would have been almost tantamount to 
confessing that one had practised it with her, and witchcraft 
would soon be made a top-priority problem under other 
Dominicans and in the Vosges. Besides, the girl was dead. At 
least those wars were over. It would have needed not only 
courage and independence of mind. It would have needed a 
lingering vindictiveness, a capacity for harbouring resentment. 

Now Bretons, Burgundians, Provengaux, the people of 
Aquitaine and Normandy and, indeed, those of Savoy and 
Alsace and Corsica are all expected to feel patriotic about Joan 
of Arc. Perhaps they do. For it is odd, among the misnomers by 
which countries are known in the modern world, how diffe- 
rently ‘France’ and ‘England’ have fared in common usage. 
Despite occasional agitations in or with regard to one or 
another of them, all these territories (with the possible except- 
tion of Corsica) are understood to be in France. It is not so here. 
Wales lost all national entity two hundred and thirty years 
before Brittany, but Brittany is in France, while here we still 
speak of ‘England and Wales’. We also have the entity 
‘Britain’. Britain is an island. England, sceptr’d or otherwise, 
is not. Scotland, itself most elaborately misnamed, is a territory 
within the island of Britain, but is decidedly not in England. As 
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to the British archipelago, half of one of its islands received a 
specious political independence within living memory. Angles 
and Franks were on much the same footing as tribal groups. 
We like to think of ‘our Anglo-Saxon forebears’. The French, 
who, etymologically, are Frankish, have given their name to 
the whole political entity, yet, afflicted with this kind of 
fantasy, would far rather think of themselves as Gauls, the 
equivalent of our ‘Britons’, a term we resist. 

During the past half-millennium, there seem not to have 
been many people to whom it occurred that France and these 
islands might well have become and remained a single national 
entity, much less that this might have been a good thing. A 
great deal that we enjoy has come of the separation. Certainly, 
neither literature would have been just what it is. The two (or, 
rather, the various) languages would have sorted themselves 
out differently, but perhaps not to worse advantage. French 
and English are, after all, the only two languages to have 
produced great and continuous literatures. We may toy with 
such pleasant thoughts as that the Duke of Wellington might 
have been one of Napoleon’s generals. Germany, then, would 
not have become a recurrent threat. A king’s head would have 
been chopped off at some point midway between 1649 and 
1793. Perhaps then we should not have lost combined American 
colonies stretching from the Arctic down through the isthmus 
into Brazil. 

To such thoughts the present impotence of the two countries 
may well incline the inhabitants of both. As things are, Joan of 
Arc’s influence persists. Made light of by Voltaire and Anatole 
France, she has, at the hands of modern French Catholic 
patriots like Péguy, Léon Bloy, Claudel, been made a focus for 
blood-and-soil mysticism. Shaw’s Joan was an avatar, possessed 
by the Life Force, which was using her to create in men’s 
minds the idea of nationality. For some reason, he, an Anglo- 
Irish expatriate and atheist, thought this a good thing (and 
assumed that the nationalities in question could only have been 
defined by the lines now shown on the map). The great Joan 
sentimentalists in France think well of her for creating French 
nationality, but, since they pay a second allegiance beyond the 
Alps, must also deplore nationality in general as that which 
broke up medieval Christendom. 

In the last resort, what we think about Joan*of Arc will 
depend very little on what we assume about her personal 
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character. It is a question rather of the immediate consequences 
of her earthly career and of how beneficial or otherwise we 
consider the influence she continues to exert, as a symbol, over 
men’s minds. There is no need to suppose her a witch, a ritual 
child-murderer, a whore or demented. In every way, she may 
have been personally estimable, like Queen Victoria’s husband, 
who did everything in his power to dish Anglo-French rela- 
tions. Péguy, Claudel and Bloy were not writers whom even 
their co-religionists admire in the first place for doctrinal 
soundness. Perceiving the hand of Providence in all human 
events, Bloy might yet have seen in Joan a special temptation. 
Providence appeared in everything done by Napoleon, whom 
Bloy regarded as personally infamous. He could have presented 
Joan as an illusory human perfection leading us all on the road 
to the abyss. 

When, in the dark days of 1940, Churchill offered a common 
citizenship to all Frenchmen who would accept it, the gesture 
may have been futile. Most of us assumed that it was too late, 
and so, we may feel, did he. Perhaps it is always unprofitable 
to suppose that things might have been other than as they are. 
We may, in any case, doubt whether the advantages of our 
separation from France have been enjoyed once and for all. If 
we think that they have, we are bound to regard Joan of Arc 
as the most detrimental figure in European history. 








The Really Young 


Pop Songs and Teen-agers 


Colin MacInnes 


HE Editor has warned me some readers may not know 

what pop discs are. So: pop popular; disc =gramophone 

recording. In short, the elegantly-boxed records of the 
High Street music stores which, last year, sold 50 millions of 
them. The music-fodder of the juke-boxes, the radios and 
radiograms. To the vast, mysterious majority, the only kind of 
songs there are. 

I sense a shudder: ‘Oh, he means jazz.’ No, he doesn’t. True 
jazz is, to pop music, what the austere harmonies of the Wig- 
more Hall are to the lush tremulos of the Palm Court and its 
gypsy violins. “Then he means crooners.’ That’s a bit nearer, 
though the word’s twenty years out of date, and at once 
betrays the cultivated person who’s never listened to a pop — or 
even, for that matter, most probably, to a crooner (unless 
perhaps to Crosby, circa 1932). 

Warming to my theme, I’d like to say I think the abysmal 
ignorance of educated persons about the popular music of the 
millions, is deplorable. First, because pop music, on its own 
low level, can be so good; and I must declare that never have I 
met anyone who, condemning it completely, has turned out, on 
close enquiry, to know anything whatever about it. But worse, 
because the deaf ear that’s turned, in pained disdain, away 
from pop music, betrays a lamentable lack of curiosity about 
the culture of our country in 1958. For that music 7s our 
culture: at all events, the anthropologist from Sao Paulo or 
Peking would esteem it so, and rightly. Alfred Deller, yes; but 
what about Lonnie Donegan, he’d say? They’re both of our 
world, and there’s no doubt which of these siren voices pene- 
trates and moulds more English hearts and brains. 

But in England, pop art, and fine art, stand resolutely back 
to back. For all the interest educated persons take in the pop 
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arts of their own people, they might be settlers among the 
tribesmen of darkest Ruanda-Urundi. No, no, not even! In 
that case, they’d certainly have collected a few native masks 
and ivories. But how many of my gentle readers possess, I 
wonder, a pop disc? The point isn’t that you’ve got to like this 
music, if you don’t. It is that, if you don’t know it, you lose a 
clue to what lies behind those myriad faces in the bus and 
tube — particularly the young ones. 


* * * 


Let’s open our Melody Maker, and scan the list of the Top 
Twenty: of the recordings which have had the highest sales to 
our fellow-countrymen and women. What will it tell us of 
their tastes and dreams? In the week I write this, plenty. First, 
only three of the singers are over thirty, and a third of them are 
less than twenty-one (the youngest, Laurie London, is four- 
teen). The modern troubadours are teen-agers, and the 
reason’s not far to seek: the buyers are teen-agers, too. 

Gramophone recordings are one of the many industries that 
have come into being, in the past few years, to absorb the 
tremendous buying power of the young. We are in the presence, 
here, of an entirely new phenomenon in human history: that 
youth is rich. Once, the jeunesse dorée were a minute minority; 
now, all the young have gold. Earning good wages, and living 
for little, or even for free, like billeted troops on poor harassed 
Dad and Mum, the kids have more ‘spending money’ than any 
other age-group of the population. Farewell the classic, 
century-old pattern of Youth, the industrious apprentice, 
penniless, nose glued to grindstone, and Age, prosperous, 
authoritative, in fair round belly with good chump-chop lined. 
To-day, age is needy and, as its powers decline, so does its 
income; but full-blooded youth has wealth as well as vigour. 
In this decade, we witness the second Children’s Crusade, 
armed with strength and booty, against all ‘squares’, all adult 
nay-sayers. An international movement, be it noted, that 
blithely penetrates the political curtains draped by senile 
seniors, as yet unconscious of the rising might of this new 
classless class. 

What are these teen-age pop discs like to listen to? Let’s look 
more closely at a typical best-seller in the Top Twenty, Mr 
Paul Anka’s Diana. Paul Anka is a Syrian-Canadian who was 
born in Ottawa sixteen years ago. He wrote the words and 
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music of Diana himself, it has sold over a million copies in 
England alone, and its world sales are said to have netted more 
than £100,000 to its young composer-singer. The tune has a 
slick, quick blare and beat, with crescendo passages of agonized 
ecstasy, and Paul puts it over with smack attack, total convic- 
tion, absolutely minimal subtlety, and a triumphal, un- 
restrained, juvenile animal vulgarity. 

In this essay, alas, I cannot reproduce the voice and tune — 
only the lyric. This, on the whole, is undistinguished, even by 
pop standards, with couplets like 


I love you with all my heart 
And I hope we will never part, 


yet there are some lines that hint at the reasons for its teen-age 
appeal. It opens: 


I’m so young and you’re so old .. . 
And closes: 


Oh, please stay by me, Diana! 
Oh -— please - DIANA! 


Even the amateur psychologist can deduce, from this, the 
teen-age triumph, and the teen-age yearning. It’s wonderful to 
be ‘so young’ because it’s J who am singing the song, I who am 
‘sending’ my fellow teen-agers by my singing, and yet ... there 
is the underlying longing for the older woman (could it be the 
mother-figure?) whom the singer addresses, unequivocally, as 


Oh my darlin’, oh my lover. 


What’s most striking of all about the whole tone of this song, 
and of young Mr Anka’s delivery, is its overall mood of world- 
weary langour, as if it were a cri du coeur of a man saturated by 
an excess of experience. And it’s startling (for anyone over 
twenty) to read, in the pop musical Press, that the girl he 
originally had in mind, when he wrote it, was eighteen years 
old. Also, that he himself has announced that he proposes to 
retire when he reaches that same great age. No doubt about 
it: teen-agers — in some senses, at any rate — ripen more quickly 
than they used to. 
. . . 

Continuing our examination of the weekly lists of the Top 

Twenty, we shall find some other changes, during the past year 
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or so, in the type of song and singer that’s most liked. We’ve 
already seen that English kids no longer want to rip the drape 
suits off the backs of oldsters like Frankie Laine and Johnnie 
Ray; now they demand minstrels of their own age. But there’s 
another reason why such singers are in decline: they are 
Americans. For what’s sensational about the list I have before 
me is that no less than half the performers are British — some- 
thing unthinkable a year ago. 

Now, the pop song of the past decade is an American inven- 
tion, and the best pop singers were (and still are) American. 
Moreover, practitioners like Elvis Presley (of whom more soon) 
are still dearly beloved of English fans. But there has been a 
shift of emphasis: English singers have gradually captured a 
place in the pop market. And they have done this by learning 
to sing the American pop style in a manner quite indistin- 
guishable from the real thing, so that we have the paradox that 
teen-agers like, increasingly, songs sung by Englishmen in 
American. 

Let’s make a comparison between two stars of the Top 
Twenty — transatlantic Elvis, and our own Tommy Steele, 
both of whom swam to glory at the height of the rock ’n’ roll 
craze, now mercifully in decline. With no less than four discs in 
the current list, Elvis must still be regarded, despite his relative 
antiquity (he is 23), as the teen-age stupor mundi. In contrast to 
the 1940’s ideal of the crew-cutted, athletic, out-of-door 
American boy, Elvis represents something of a reversion to the 
Valentino era, with his sleeked, slick locks and sideburns, and 
his baleful, full-lipped Neronic glare. His songs seem, melodic- 
ally, absolutely identical, with words, where comprehensible, 
that are loaded with mildly smutty innuendo. You may not 
admire the frantic agitation of his hunched shoulders as he 
laces his electric guitar with loving arms, or the equivocal 
motion of his overexpressive shark-skin slacks, or even, for that 
matter, his ear-cracking, plexus-shaking voice. But there’s no 
denying the punch, verve and gusto of his performance - its 
utter certainty that what he gives, they need. 

His act, in short, has all the frenzy of a jungle dance and war 
cry, without their dignity. In complete contrast is England’s 
Tommy Steele. If Elvis is the teen-age witch-doctor, Tommy 
Steele is Pan. His tunes, originally derive from ‘rock’, but 
increasingly melodious and even, on occasions, tender, are an 
invitation to the forest, to the haywain, to the misty reaches of 
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the Thames at Bermondsey, from whence he comes. Not that 
Tommy cannot ‘send’ the kids with agitated, blue-jeaned leaps 
and caperings, and gollywog mop-shakes of his golden hair. 
But the whole effect, to use a silly word, is so much nicer. His 
voice, and his cavortings, are sensual, certainly, but, in a 
strange way, innocent, even pure. His speaking voice is that of 
a des. ‘ant of a long line of Cockney singers — Elen, Kate 
Carney, Chevalier - sardonic and sentimental. But when he 
sings, it’s as if he spoke another language: for though the teen- 
agers may accept a thoroughly English singer, they are indif- 
ferent to a contemporary English song. Indeed — except for 
old-style sentimental ballads — no such thing may yet be said 
to exist in early 1958. 

At the risk of boring the reader with instances of this strange 
duality of the teen-age mentality, I’d like to describe another 
American-style English singer — Lonnie Donegan. The reason 
I harp on this so is that I think a study of pop music may help 
to show in what ways young English boys and girls are 
‘Americanized’, and in what ways they are not. Lonnie 
Donegan is a product of the skiffle cellars, and he has achieved 
a feat which is, in one sense, even more remarkable than that 
of Tommy Steele — that is, to become a top pop singer not only 
in his native English backwater, but in the transatlantic land 
of make-believe as well. 

In case there’s anyone who doesn’t yet know about skiffle, 
let’s recapitulate. Skiffle (onomatopoeic) music has existed in 
America certainly since the last century and, in its original 
form, it was played by groups of amateur musicians who sang 
traditional (and sometimes, newly created) ballads, accompany- 
ing themselves on home-made instruments —- many of them, 
like the celebrated washboard, domestic utensils. It was thus, 
at first, a ‘folk-art’ of sorts, and the reason why primitive 
instruments were used was simply that there was no money to 
buy real ones. A few years ago, for reasons that remain 
mysterious, and coinciding with the eruption of the coffee-bars 
(and, still more, their cellars) all over London, skiffle-groups 
appeared and spread like mushrooms, till there are to-day 
certainly many hundreds of them, several of which have won 
commercial fame. The movement is, of course, a ‘mannerist’ 
one — somewhat similar, in a way, to the revival of English 
folk-dancing some decades ago. That is to say, the teen-agers in 
the groups are reviving, artificially, a musical style that was 
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once spontaneous - though I’m not at all denying their 
enthusiasm (or, for that matter, the sincerity of the dactylo- 
graphs and clerical workers who cavort in Morris dances at 
Cecil Sharp House). 

But what’s odd is that the ballads the skiffle musicians sing 
are American, and their singing accent, even more so. Songs 
about transatlantic gals and jails and railroads, intoned in a 
nasal monotone, seem entirely convincing to Cockney kids from 
Camberwell and Wood Green, sitting huddled in the Soho 
basements — and their idol, Lonnie Donegan, has sold some of 
these back to the Americans with resounding success. And not 
only on records like his Rock Island Line, but even by himself in 
person, barnstorming triumphantly across the Limey-despising 
United States. What’s odder still is that, as the process con- 
tinues, some of these ballads will have crossed the Atlantic 
three times : from here to America in colonial days, from 
there back again to the London skiffle cellars, and now, with 


Mr Donegan and Miss Nancy Whiskey, over once more to 
the U.S. 
- * * 

I come now to two minor changes in pop disc fashions, and 
the first is the decline of the female singer: for in the list before 
me, only two of the Top Twenty songs are sung by women. 

Now, I think there’s no doubt that, in the whole dreadful, 
wonderful pop song canon, among the top practitioners of the 
art, women outnumber men by at least two to one: for every 
Sinatra there’s a Clooney or a Lee, for every Eckstine, a 
Vaughan or a Horne. But not in the Top Twenty of the teen- 
agers! May this suggest that, if the adult dream figure is a 
woman, among the kids it’s the wolf whistle of the adolescent 
male that ‘sends’ them most? And may we not see an analogy 
with the pop art of the films ? Can anyone imagine, for example, 
that some female James Dean could have been, in the middle 
of our century, the emblematic figure that he has become? At 
all events, as the ‘personal managers’ and recording company 
talent-spotters prospect the jazz clubs and skiffle cellars for new 
adolescent gold-mines, it’s boys they almost invariably select. 
Even Tommy’s younger brother, Colin Hicks, has been 
pressed into service, and it would seem that the unbroken voice 
of fourteen-year-old Laurie London is no bar to favour with 
the kids. Could it therefore be there’s something ¢ridal in the 
teen-age ideology ? Among adults, I think there’s no doubt this 
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is a woman’s age; but perhaps the kids have reverted to a more 
primitive pattern. The sight of two London Teds, out with 
their girls, is, perhaps, in this connection, of significance. The 
boys walk ahead, their expressionless faces, surmounted by 
Tony Curtis hair-dos, bent in exclusive masculine communion. 
Ten feet behind them, ignoring them completely but following 
on, come their twin Ted-esses. I’ve seen an identical sight 
among the Kikuyu. 

The other minor change is the teen-age aversion (or indiffer- 
ence) to coloured pop singers. While coloured artists certainly 
remain popular among adult fans, in the list of the Twenty 
there is only one — Belafonte. It’s true, of course, that there are 
other coloured singers, not in this list, whom teen-agers admire 
— ‘Fats’ Domino, for instance, and the incredible, hypnotic, 
hysterical ‘Little Richard’. But they’re not generally admired, 
it seems; and I very much doubt if it’s teen-age purchases that 
have lifted Harry Belafonte’s sentimental rendition of West 
Indian calypso to so high a place in the Top Twenty. At all 
events, I think the real reasons for his state of solitary splendour 
are twofold. First, that most coloured artists simply cannot 
bring themselves to sing the sort of number the teen-agers like. 
But even more, I think it is that young people wish, increas- 
ingly, to identify themselves personally with the singers they 
admire. It’s not for nothing, after all, that Tommy Steele gets 
2,000 letters a week, 150 of them proposing marriage. 


* cg * 


The time’s now come to draw — on, I admit, very slender 
evidence — some tentative conclusions about teen-agers. But 
try to draw them I think we should, because the ‘two nations’ 
of our society may perhaps no longer be those of the ‘rich’ and 
‘poor’ (or, to use old-fashioned terms, the ‘upper’ and ‘working’ 
classes), but those of the teen-agers on the one hand and, on 
the other, all those who have assumed the burdens of adult 
responsibility. Indeed, the great social revolution of the past 
fifteen years may not be the one which redivided wealth among 
the adults in the Welfare State, but the one that’s given teen- 
agers economic power. This piece is about the pop disc industry 
— almost entirely their own creation; but what about the new 
clothing industry for making and selling teen-age garments of 
both sexes? Or the motor-scooter industry they patronize so 
generously? Or the radiogram and television industries? Or 
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the eating and soft-drinking places that cater so largely for 
them? Putting it at its lowest, there may well be 


Kids of Each with annual Making an annual teen-age 
15 to 23 ‘spending money’ of kitty of 
2 millions £3 X 52 £312,000,000 


With this they can influence English economic — and therefore 
social — life. For let’s not forget their ‘spending money’ does not 
go on traditional necessities, but on the kinds of luxuries that 
modify the social pattern. 

And so, just as it’s absurd for old Bournemouth belles to 
decry the Welfare State itself, as if what’s done could ever be 
undone, it’s equally vain to suppose that teen-age power (for 
that is what it is) can suddenly be withdrawn. Short of a 
general economic collapse, the teen-age ‘spending money’ is 
there to stay. And make no mistake of it, the kids are very well 
aware of this. They may not have the vote (or particularly want 
it), and they may be subject to certain legal restrictions. But as 
anyone who read the accounts of the recent law-suit over 
Tommy Steele’s earnings will have realized, though the 
eminent lawyers spoke of Tommy in somewhat disdainful 
terms (as lawyers, those naive realists, love to) as being an 
‘infant’, it was the twenty-year-old Bermondsey boy, with his 
colossal fortune, who held the key position in the wings (or 
rather, on the studio set where he was making, at the time, the 
second film about his life, The Duke Wore Jeans). The hostility 
of some adults to teen-agers — which often takes the form of a 
quite unbalanced loathing of their idols, particularly of Tommy 
and poor Elvis — is as sterile as is that hatred educated people 
often seem to have for television: a morbid dislike of these symbols 
of popular culture, which they feel are undermining not so 
much culture itself, as their hitherto exclusive possession of it. 


* * * 


And what are they like, the teen-agers? What do they think 
and want? How much will they alter when they become wives 
and husbands? Here the anthropologists have a lot of work to 
do (very much neglected, it seems to me). Meanwhile, I offer 
these inexpert impressions: 

(1) They are much more classless than any of the older age- 
groups are, or were. In the days when I was a teen-ager, it was 
impossible to step outside your class unless you joined the 
army, or went to jail; but now, the kids seem to do this quite 

5 
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effortlessly. An analysis of a jazz club membership would, I am 
sure, reveal the most varied social origins; and the point is, the 
kids just ignore this topic — they seem genuinely uninterested 
in it. In contrast with the earlier generation (say, now aged 
23-35) that was emancipated by the Welfare State, and who, 
in spite of economic gains, still seem almost ferociously obsessed 
by class, the kids don’t seem to care about it at all. 

(2) They are not so much hostile to, as blithely indifferent 
to, the Establishment. In the two copies of Fling, the teen-age 
weekly put out by the Mirror group and, most unfortunately, 
suppressed, an extremely detailed poll was taken among the 
kids about Altrincham-and-all-that; and their answers sug- 
gested the boys and girls just weren’t concerned by all that 
nonsense. In the same way, I have the impression that a play 
like Look Back in Anger, with its cry of protest that so shook the 
old and staid, would seem quite meaningless to them. What is 
all this about outside lavatories and having to open sweet shops 
when you’ve got plenty of ‘spending money’? What are the 
difficulties of meeting those who read ‘posh’ Sunday papers 
when you can dance with as many of them as you like at the 
local jazz club (with that splendid natural democrat, and old 
Etonian, Humphrey Lyttleton, presiding)? John Osborne’s 
play exists within the context of the old order, and only takes 
on its meaning by being, in a sense, a part of it. To a teen- 
ager, it would seem thoroughly old-fashioned. 

(3) They are not ‘Americanized’. I say this despite all the 
evidence I’ve adduced to the contrary. The paradox is that the 
bearded skiffle singers with their Yankee ballads, and Tommy 
Steele with his ‘rock’-style songs, seem so resoundingly, so 
irreversibly, English. I don’t at all deny an influence (which, 
incidentally, has been going on ever since ragtime hit this 
country before World War I). But the kids have transformed 
this influence into something of their own . . . in a way that 
suggests, subtly, that they’re almost amused by what has 
influenced them. Put an English teen-ager beside an American, 
and you'll see the difference: our version is less streamlined, 
less pattern-perfect, and more knobbly, homely, self-possessed. 
The last word on this was said by Tommy Steele himself. 
When asked, by an interviewer, if he was going to the States, he 
said (in characteristically transatlantic idiom): ‘I don’t dig 
America.’ And whatever they may take from there, I think, 
that goes for his admirers, too. 
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(4) I think they are more internationally-minded than we 
were; and not, as we were, self-consciously (“Youth for Spain’, 
and so on), but intuitively. They are as much at ease at the 
Moscow congress as at the jazz festival in the local Trocadero. 
Teen-age songs, and even styles of clothing, are carried across 
Europe, it would seem, by a sort of international adolescent 
maquis ; and it may be that this post-Hiroshima generation has 
realized, instinctively and surely, how idiotic are the lethal 
posturings, and deadly infantile bluster, of their elders, as they 
wave bombs and rockets and satellites at one another. 

(5) In their private lives, they don’t like to be told. Because 
of their economic power, and perhaps because those born in 
the war years were forced towards independence at an early 
age, they’re undoubtedly more mature than teen-agers used to 
be. How profound, psychologically, this maturity may be, I do 
not know; but on the surface, at any rate, they face the adult 
world with an almost alarming aplomb, and a touch-me-if- 
you-dare look on their impassive faces. . 

They’re undoubtedly cleaner than kids used to be; and in 
them, the English people, which loves to sneer at Continental 
filth, but is actually the dirtiest race in Europe, has at last had 
a collective wash-and-brush-up. And the improvement is not 
only on their persons. Dry cleaners, rare twenty years ago 
except in bourgeois quarters, now abound. The bright, 
coloured jeans and sweaters worn by both sexes invite the 
laundry, and lend themselves more readily to it, than did the 
drab ‘men’s wear’ and ‘frocks’ of yesteryear. With their hair, 
they take immense pains — the boys as well as the girls; and 
though this excites the scorn and envy of prudes and sergeant- 
majors, I find it attractive — perhaps, of all the idiotic parallels 
that have been found between our own age and that of the first 
Elizabethans, the only real one. 

They don’t drink; and have thus created yet another 
industry, that of the non-alcoholic beverage. 

As for their sex life, it’s mysterious. Their gregarious sociabi- 
lity, their ease with one another, their interchange of clothing 
and the frank sensuality of their music and their dancing, 
suggest promiscuity without pain. But whether this is so, or not, 
is hard to determine. My own guess is that, while their social 
life is very uncomplicated as between boy and girl, it’s not 
particularly ‘immoral’. 

In general, they’re gayer than the English people seem to 
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have been for fifty years at least. Contemporary England is 
peculiar for being the most highly organized country, in the 
social sense, for ensuring the moral and material welfare of 
everybody - pullulating with decent laws, with high-minded 
committees, with societies for preventing or encouraging this 
or that - and yet it has produced, in consequence, the dullest 
society in Western Europe: a society blighted by blankets of 
negative respectability, and of dogmatic domesticity. The 
teen-agers don’t seem to care for this, and have organized their 
undergound of joy. 
* * * 

This is, on the whole, an optimistic view. But it would be 
equally possible to see, in the teen-age neutralism and indiffer- 
ence to politics, and self-sufficiency, and instinct for enjoyment 
— in short, in their kind of happy mindlessness — the raw 
material for crypto-fascisms of the worst kind. I don’t sense this 
myself at all, though I may very well be wrong. What I am 
certain of, though, is that adults who wish to remain aware of 
their own world, must study the teen-agers, and get to know 
them: for never before, I’m convinced, has the youngest 
generation been so different from its elders. Therefore, let 
moralists — especially political moralists — take heed. England 
is, and always has been, a country infested with people who 
love to tell us what to do, but who very rarely seem to know 
what’s going on. 
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Camelot at Cambridge 


Betty Miller 


OMERSBY, the birthplace of Alfred Tennyson, lies 
Site twenty miles of Boston, where the family tree of the 

Hallams had early established its roots. It was not, how- 
ever, their common origin in the soil of Lincolnshire that drew 
the two young men together; it was a more singular polarity, 
the nature of which was to lie undisclosed until intimacy was 
suddenly and radically disorganized by death. 


As when with downcast eyes we muse and brood, 
And ebb into a former life, or seem 

To lapse far back in a confused dream 

To states of mystical similitude; 

If one but speaks or hems or stirs his chair, 

Ever the wonder waxeth more and more, 

So that we say, ‘All this hath been before, 

All this Aath been, I know not when or where.’ 
So, friend, when first I look’d upon your face, 
Our thoughts gave answer, each to each, so true, 
Opposed mirrors, each reflecting each— 
Although I knew not in what time or place, 
Methought that I had often met with you, 

And each had lived in the other’s mind and speech. 


The time had not yet come in which Arthur Henry Hallam 
was to live, uniquely, in the mind and speech of Alfred Tenny- 
son; nor did the opposed mirrors, reflecting not the past but 
the future, reveal the fact that, two hundred years after one 
Henry King became the friend and fellow-student of John 
Milton at Christ’s, Cambridge had once again brought 
together the two individuals most perfectly calculated, in the 
peculiarities of their lives and temperaments, to provoke the 
creation of yet another masterpiece of elegiac poetry. 

One subsidiary result of the friendship of Arthur Hallam 
with Alfred Tennyson was to be the engagement of Arthur to 
his friend’s sister, Emily Tennyson. Twenty-five years earlier, 
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the result of a friendship formed at Eton with Charles Elton, 
Henry Hallam had similarly become engaged to his friend’s 
sister, Julia, whom he married in London in 1807. The young 
couple lived in Bedford Place; and it was this, their first home, 
that saw the onset of the fatality which with inexplicable per- 
sistence was to dog the Hallams for more than forty years to 
come; a fatality in which the sudden death of Arthur Hallam 
was but one episode in a sequence wherein, out of a family of 
eleven brothers and sisters, only one, a daughter, was destined 
to survive her own parents, and to achieve either marriage or 
maturity. The Hallams lived for eleven years in Bedford Place, 
at the end of which time five of the children there born to them 
had died; and when, in 1818 (the year in which A View of 
Europe in the Middle Ages appeared), to evade unhappy associa- 
tions, the family left Bedford Place, it soon became evident — 


‘What! 
You’re flitting!’ ‘Yes, we’re flitting’, says the ghost, 
(For they had packed the thing in among the beds,) 


-—that the same fatality dogged their footsteps still. After 
travelling throughout the summer on the Continent, the 
Hallams settled into their new home in December 1819. 
Barely three months later, on March grd, 1820, the funeral 
took place at Marylebone parish church of little Charles 
William Waterloo Hallam; followed, after a lapse of four years, 
by that of another son, Walter John Hallam.* ‘Dark house’ 
indeed! Two young children, a son aged twenty-two, a daughter 
in her twenty-first year, and Julia their mother, all died during 
the years in which Henry Hallam and his family lived together 
at number sixty-seven, Wimpole Street. 

Little wonder, then, that by the time Arthur Hallam arrived 
at Cambridge, the overt brilliance and candour of his per- 
sonality were shadowed by the darkest of presentiments and 
fears; (shared, it seems, by his friends, since after his death: 
‘this was always feared by us as likely to occur’, one of them 
wrote). Nor is it at all surprising that Alfred Tennyson, a nerve 
less responsive to the else unfelt oppressions of this earth than 
to its potential lachrymae rerum, found himself drawn, infallibly, 
to one whose destiny, apprehended by 


* Register of Burials in the Parish of St Mary-le-Bone, in the county of 
Middlesex. The register also records the death of an Edward Hallam, of 
Marylebone, aged thirty-three, in December 1822. 
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spiritual presentiments, 
And such refraction of events 
As often rises ere they rise, 


promised him the very type of experience necessary for the 
fulfilment of his own poetic genius. 


But this opportunity, that it was the privilege of Trinity to 
extend to the two young men, was not at first recognized as 
such by either. For one thing, Tennyson, who had already 
been a year at Cambridge before Hallam arrived,* had long 
outlived that initial recoil from his new surroundings in which, 
for months at a time, Hallam found himself so painfully trans- 
fixed. The early letters from Trinity reveal nothing but dismay 
and repugnance. 


For the last three weeks (for so long is it that I have resided 
in this odious place,) I have been in so constant a state of bustle, 
and worry, and perplexity, that I have hardly found a minute’s 
leisure to think, much less to write. . .. My chance of success 
here is next to nothing. I came up, naturally deficient in the first 
place in those mental faculties, which are indispensable to a 
course of study here, Attention, and Memory: secondly, my 
tastes and feelings are all at variance with the methods of 
acquiring knowledge here exclusively adopted: and to crown 
all, the primum mobile of emulation, or ambition, or strength 
of mind, or quocumque gaudet nomine is dead, and buried 
within me. I might go deeper yet, and explain how the whole 
mode of existence here—its society, as well as its midnight 


lamp—its pleasures as well as its compulsions, are alike in my 
mind odious.+ 


There was a deeper reason for this discontent. Unlike Tennyson, 
who had reached Cambridge with no other practical or emo- 


* Tennyson, Alfred. Son of George Clayton Tennyson. Born at Somerby 
[sic] Lincolnshire. School, Somerby. (Mr. Tennyson). Age 18. Pensioner, 
November 9, 1827. Tutor, Mr. Whewell. Admissions to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 1801-50. Ed; W. R. Ball and 7. A. Venn. Macmillan. 1911. 
According to A. J. Church (The Laureate’s Country, etc.), Tennyson went to 
Cambridge in October 1828, Frederick and Charles being already in 
residence when he arrived. ‘The college books show that Tennyson came 
up too late in the Michaelmas term of the academical year 1828-9 to keep 
the 10 weeks of residence required, and that he resided for the whole of the 
succeeding year 1829-30, and for the first term of the next, 1830-31, 
leaving college about the end of February.’ Each was entered as Pensioner 
in May, 1827: 6 months before Alfred. 

+ Trinity, Cambridge. Saturday. 8 Nov. [1828]. M.S. letter to William 
Ewart Gladstone. British Museum, Add. M.S.S. 44, 352. 
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tional experience than that derived from the family circle at 
Somersby, Arthur Hallam, at seventeen, had travelled exten- 
sively in Germany, Switzerland and Italy, and, already at 
Eton and afterwards in Italy, had experienced the pains and 
exaltations of first love and first friendship alike. Indeed, very 
recently the two emotions had become fused in a single complex 
experience; the young girl he fell in love with amidst the 
masked balls and riding parties of a Roman winter, the dark- 
eyed Anna Wintour, was loved also by James Milnes Gaskell, 
a circumstance which, instead of subduing, substantially 
enhanced the affection Hallam felt for his former school friend. 
(Many years later, another Eton friend, William Ewart 
Gladstone, gave his own version of the affair to A. C. Benson. 
‘The story of Milnes Gaskell’s friendship with Hallam was 
curious; you know (with a smile) people fell in love very easily 
in those days; and there was a Miss E - [sic] of whom Hallam 
was enamoured, and Milnes Gaskell abandoned his own 
addresses to her in favour of Hallam, to gain his friendship.’) 
It is a measure of the temperamental hiatus that separated 
Henry Hallam from his son that, whereas Arthur looked on 
Italy as ‘my second country’, and ‘the country of my heart’, 
no sooner had he set foot there than Mr Hallam was to be heard 
expressing a desire for ‘the bracing air of the North’. The 
bracing air of the North, however, when they returned to it, 
served only to fan the fires ignited in Rome; and beneath the 
high winds and pouring rains of Ramsgate (67, Wimpole Street 
had been let until October), Arthur spent his time dreaming 
of Rome and shedding tears over Corinne, whom he had identi- 
fied with Anna Wintour. 
I have been, I believe, somewhat changed since I last saw you; 
[he wrote to Gladstone] I have snatched rather eagerly a 
draught from the cup of life, with its strange mingling of sweet, 
and bitter; all thisshould rather have come after my three years 
of College than before, but nothing can cancel it now, and I 
must go on in the path that is chalked out for me.* 
In the same letter, Arthur Hallam reveals, succinctly, the 
reason for his own early, and preconceived, prejudice against 
Cambridge. 
It is my destiny, it would seem, in this world to form no 
friendship, which when I begin to appreciate it and hold it 


* 14, Albion Place, Ramsgate. Thursday. Postmark: July grd, 1828, 
Ramsgate. Jbid, 
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dear, is not torn from me by the iron hand of circumstance. 
The friends whom I loved at Eton I shall not see at Cam- 
bridge.* 
It was the longing for those friends — Gaskell, Doyle, Rogers; 
above all for Gladstone, with whom, during their years at 
Eton he had lived in the closest daily communion — that pre- 


vented Hallam for so many months from forming any close 
ties at Cambridge. 


I live here principally in what may be termed the ‘ meta- 
physical set’, many of whom are men of great talents, but in 
none of whom, if I except Frere, one of the best creatures that 
ever lived, have I found a true friend. There are many, 
very many, whom I like and esteem: but in the higher point 
I am difficult to please.* 


This aloofness, which rejected Cambridge men and Cam- 
bridge manners alike, was not wholly to relax until the close 
of his first year at Trinity; and in this connection it is possible 
to pin-point very closely the spot at which the lives of Arthur 
Hallam and Alfred Tennyson appeared conclusively to inter- 
sect. As late as April 1829, Hallam was still writing poems 
expressive of isolation and despair. 

Now am I used to wear a lonesome heart 

About me; now the agencies of ill 

Have so oppressed my inward, absolute self, 

That Feeling shared, and fully answered, scarce 

Would seem my own. 
A few weeks later, on May oth, Hallam was asked to become 
a member of that exclusive debating society known as the 
Apostles; on May 16th, Alfred Tennyson was also elected a 
member of the brotherhood. Between that last date and the 
end of the month, Hallam wrote a sonnet, dated May 1829, 


which accurately describes the stage of transition from one 
friendship to another. 


To A.T. 
Oh, last in time but worthy to be first 
Of friends in rank, had not the father of good 
On my early spring one perfect gem bestowed, 
A friend, with whom to share the best and worst. 
Him will I shut close to my heart for aye. 
There’s not a fibre quivers there, but is 
His own, his heritage for woe, or bliss. 


* Postmark: Cambridge. February 23rd, 1829. Jbid. 
5° 
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Thou would’st not have me such a charge betray. 
Surely if I be knit in brotherhood 

So tender to that chief of all my love, 

With thee I shall not loyalty eschew. 

And well I ween not time with ill or good 

Shall thine affection e’er from mine remove, 
Thou yearner for all fair things, and all true. 


The ‘perfect gem’ was Gladstone, with whom Hallam, at the 
time, was still in close and intimate correspondence. A year 
later, Gladstone was writing to Hallam to complain of the 
‘intermission’ of friendship, and to suggest that Hallam now 
found the letters of his old friend ‘intrusive’. 

Although Alfred Tennyson and Arthur Hallam were 
acquainted with one another before their election to the 
Apostles (Hallam claimed that Tennyson borrowed from him 
the pervading idea for his Timbuctoo), it was not until the 
intimacy of that circle permitted each to perceive the innate 
quality of the other that true friendship sprang into being. 
From the first, the sombre, massive, slow-moving Tennyson 
seems to have been dazzled by the vivacity and discursive 
brilliance of the blue-eyed youth whose ‘seraphic intellect and 
force’ were such that he foresaw him, in maturity, becoming 

A lever to uplift the earth 
And ro!l it in another course. 


It is difficult to-day, denied the impact of his presence, to 
understand why Tennyson was so overawed by Hallam.* His 
verse is laboured and derivative; his prose, though certainly 
not without quality, is devoid of any marked originality; his 
letters (of which only the more lucid extracts are here pub- 
lished) are either pompous and prolix, or else excitable to the 
point of actual incoherence. It was obviously in personal 
intercourse alone that his genius made itself felt; his presence, 
his conversation, had a kindling quality that provoked an 
immediate response in the minds of others. Even this quality is 
difficult to assess, enlarged as it has become through the prism 
of In Memoriam. A fair example of the inflationary process is to 
be seen in the writings of Fanny Kemble: in the contrast that 
emerges between the simple description of 1832, and the 

* W. H. Thompson was asked in later life: ‘Which of the two friends 
had the greater intellect, Hallam or Tennyson?’ ‘Oh, Tennyson!’ he said 


at once with strong emphasis, as if the matter was never open to doubt. 
(Preface to Works, p. xix, 1913.) 
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reminiscences produced more than forty years later. In the first, 
which has, recognizably, the sense of immediacy upon it, the 
young girl wrote in her diary: ‘Arthur Hallam dined with us. I 
am not sure I do not like him the best of all John’s friends. 
Besides being so clever, he is so gentle, charming and winning.’ 
In the second, with several layers of gauze interposed between 
us and a now hallowed subject, we get this: “There was a gentle- 
ness and purity almost virginal in his voice, manner and 
countenance; and the upper part of his face, his forehead and 
eyes (perhaps in readiness for his early translation) wore the 
angelic radiance that they must still wear in heaven.’ 

There can be little doubt that the attributes of the freshman 
who seemed ‘to know everything, from metaphysics to cookery’ 
made an instantaneous impression upon his contemporaries. 
It is, however, equally certain that in one respect, at least, so 
far from imposing his own taste on a docile circle, Arthur 
Hallam adopted what was already, at Cambridge, an estab- 
lished cult when he arrived there. 

The ascendant politics are Utilitarian, [he wrote to Gladstone] 

seasoned with a plentiful sprinkling of heterogenous Meta- 

physics. Indeed the latter study is so much the rage, that 
scarcely any one here at all above the herd do not dabble in 

Transcendentalism, and such like. The Poetic creed has 

undergone many revolutions, I understand: but at the present 

day Shelley is the idol before which we are to be short by the 
knees. For my own part, I am sorry my taste is so stubborn, 
but I cannot bring myself to think Percy Bysshe a fine poet.* 

But his taste was not so stubborn after all; and it was not 
long before Arthur Hallam was amongst the foremost in that 
band of Shelley enthusiasts who, assiduously, at every oppor- 
tunity, propagated the fame of their idol; who, at their own 
expense, reprinted, from a copy acquired by Hallam at Pisa, 
an edition of Adonais; and who, on a memorable day early in 
December 1829, travelled by coach from Cambridge to 
defend the reputation of Shelley at the University which had 
expelled him; on which occasion, it was early made plain to 
the visitors that in thus displaying their wares, ashes and sparks 
from an unextinguished hearth, they were in no danger, as 
far as the Oxford Union was concerned, of having inadver- 
tently carried coals to Newcastle. 

Lavishly endowed as Hallam undoubtedly was, there was a 
flaw running through his mental powers which vitiated sus- 


* Trinity, Cambridge. Saturday 8 Nov. Jbid. 
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tained achievement. If he did not recognize it at first, the fact 
had been made painfully clear to him by his second term at 
Trinity. 

I hear from various quarters of your incessant reading. [he 

wrote to Gladstone.] For my own part the horror grows blacker 

and blacker: the elements of mathematical science, instead 

of growing easier by practice, increase in difficulty: and I 

utterly forget what I have repeatedly learned. In Classics 

I might partially succeed . . . but the consequences of suffering 

mathematics to encroach on that kind of knowledge which is 

most congenial to my mind will, I am convinced, be such as 

to shipwreck the whole concern. . . . I know that the work of 

deterioration is going on; that the chain, which binds me to 

this my dungeon, is rotting into my soul: but I still have a 

resource in my favorite and metaphysical speculations. .. . 

My father is always talking to me of ‘active life’ and the neces- 

sity of mathematical discipline for the law and _ political 

economy: the truth is, that admitting these premises, we 
should draw different conclusions: his would be that I ought 

to read mathematics now, mine, that I ought not to read law 

and political economy hereafter. Enough of all this.* 

Whether they realized it or not, that which most strongly 
attracted his fellow-students to Arthur Hallam was not so much 
the pre-eminence of his intellect, as the singular warmth and 
vivacity of his affections. ‘He was,’ wrote one of them, ‘of the 
most tender, affectionate disposition; and there was something 
admirably simple and earnest in all he said and did.’ These 
words were written by Henry Alford, who, having passed his 
early months at Cambridge in solitude and reserve, a year later, 
under the mellowing influence of Hallam’s friendship, was able 
to describe himself as leading a new life, 

full of blessings, full of happiness, drawing active enjoyment 

from everything, wondering, loving, and being loved. ... At 

night Hallam came full of love and happiness, sat up with 
him till four a.m.; promised to write to him. 

In considering this reaction, it is not uninstructive to recall 
the fact that, like Tennyson, Alford was the son of a country 
clergyman, and that, like Tennyson, he too reached Cam- 
bridge without having passed through the initiatory phase of 
a public school education. To appreciate the full impact of 
Hallam’s friendship upon Tennyson, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that in the year of the poet’s birth there were no more 
than seventy inhabitants in the remote parish in which he 

* Postmark: Cambridge. February 23rd, 1829. 
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lived; and that, before his Cambridge days, the only sustained 
experience which he had had of life beyond the Rectory walls 
was that acquired between his seventh and his twelfth years, 
at the Grammar School at Louth. (This rigorous establishment, 
specially selected by his parents for William de Quincey, 
brother of Thomas, who had, at home, ‘been found wholly 
unmanageable’, was hated so much by Tennyson that for the 
rest of his life he avoided passing through the street in which 
it was situated.) From then until his eighteenth year (as The 
Lover’s Tale strongly suggests) his emotional experience was 
confined to the family circle at Somersby; and denied, thus, 
the preliminary intimacies of a public school relationship, 
lacking that useful innoculation, he was in the position of one 
who, escaping the infection in childhood, succumbs, as an 
adult, to a drastic attack of the measles. 


For which be they that hold apart 

The promise of the golden hours? 

First love, first friendship, equal powers 
That marry with the virgin heart. 


The transforming effect of friendship upon the uninvested 
emotions of Alfred Tennyson can best be gauged, perhaps, in 
the contrast which emerges between the ‘owl-like and solitary’ 
existence of his early days at Cambridge, when, as he put it, 
‘my spirit was cold And frozen at the fountain’, and the 
upsurge of vitality that inspired the poetically inferior but 
biographically significant and touching poem, Life. 


Why suffers life so soon eclipse ? 

For I could burst into a psalm of praise, 

Seeing the heart so wondrous in her ways, 

E’en scorn looks beautiful on human lips! 

Would I could pile fresh life on life, and dull 
The sharp desire of knowledge still with knowing! 
Art, Science, Nature, everything is full, 

As my own soul is full, to overflowing— 

Millions of forms, and hues, and shades, that give 
The difference of all things to the sense, 

And all the likeness in the difference. 

I thank thee, God, that thou hast made me live: 
I reck not for the sorrow or the strife: 

One only joy I know, the joy of life. 


That this joy was due to the liberating influence of friendship 
there can be little doubt; nor that such, specifically, was the 
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effect which Hallam had upon his friends. ‘I look back,’ wrote 
Robert Tennant later, ‘upon the days when he gave light and 
life to my spirit’; and Tennyson, too, in a sonnet in which he 
described himself as perishing in the ‘rank heat of evil’s tropic 
day’, wrote “Thy looks, thy words, were sun and rain to me.’ 
This fructifying effect sprang from the resources of a pre- 
eminently emotional nature; and indeed, in reaction to the 
eighteenth-century outlook of a celebrated father, Arthur 
Hallam readily, at all times, exalted the emotional above the 
rational life. ‘I feel day by day that it is only in the pure atmo- 
sphere of Feeling. . . . I shall find ultimate peace of mind’, 
wrote this child of the Romantic movement. ‘What are 
thoughts and opinions? Cher ami, devices to grow cold.’ And 
certainly in that Cambridge of the eighteen-twenties, the 
emotional temperature ran very high between friend and 
friend. ‘What passions our friendships were,’ exclaimed 
Thackeray; and Edward Fitzgerald, too, acknowledging as he 
did, that ‘his friendships were more like loves,’ had no hesita- 
tion, in middle life, in writing to Tennyson ‘I . . . worship 
you (I may say) as I do no other man.’ 

It was against such a background and climate that the 
relationship between Tennyson and Arthur Hallam developed. 
In considering this, the biographer is seriously handicapped 
by the fact that all the poet’s letters to his friend were destroyed 
by Mr Hallam after his son’s death. This curious action 
confirms the impression made earlier, when, in 1830, Mr 
Hallam intervened to prevent Arthur and Alfred from publish- 
ing, jointly, a volume of their poetry; namely, that he did not 
wish their names to be publicly associated in any way. What 
was the real nature of his objection? The answer may lie in 
Mr Hallam’s assertion that “There is a weakness and folly in all 
misplaced and excessive affection.’ The fervour of Arthur’s 
friendships appears early to have disquieted his father; for no 
sooner had Arthur’s particular friends, Gaskell and Gladstone, 
put their names down for Christ Church, in despite of the fact 
that Christ Church was also his own college, the historian 
decided to send his son to Cambridge, where the young man 
found himself on arrival with neither friends nor family con- 
nections. This reaction on the part of Mr Hallam is rendered 
more intelligible, perhaps, by the fact that whereas Tennyson, 
finding in Shakespeare’s sonnets an echo of his love for Arthur, 
readily, at one time, proclaimed them superior to the plays, 
Mr Hallam, commenting on ‘a tendency now, especially 
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among young men of a poetical temper, to exaggerate the 
beauties of these remarkable productions’, gave it as his 
considered opinion that ‘it was impossible not to wish that 
Shakespeare had never written them’. 

Denied Tennyson’s letters to Hallam, thrown back, per- 
force, on Jn Memoriam for evidence, the reader cannot but 
wonder, with Tennyson himself, 


And was the day of my delight 
As pure and perfect as I say?... 


And is it that the haze of grief 
Makes former gladness loom so great? 
The lowness of the present state, 

That sets the past in this relief? 


Unfortunately, the obverse of the correspondence is scarcely 
more informative; for, of the handful of Hallam-Tennyson 
letters admitted to the official Memoir, the majority are so 
selected or so truncated as to make them the least valuable 
and almost the least interesting of all Arthur’s effusive and 
revelatory letters to his friends. That which emerges, however, 
from this correspondence in which, assiduously, the young man 
busies himself with his friend’s proof-sheets, reassures him on a 
point of conscience, or complains, justifiably, that Tennyson 
‘did not even deign to read’ a work which Hallam himself had 
lately published, is a noticeable absence, on Tennyson’s part, 
of that peculiar self-depreciation which caused him, in Jn 
Memoriam, so oddly to describe himself as one inferior to his 
former friend in rank and sex alike. 

Throughout the elegy, this comparison recurs: addressing 
his lost friend as ‘dear’ and ‘dearest’, Tennyson sees no incon- 
gruity in speaking of his ‘widow’d hour’, his ‘widow’d heart’, 
nor of comparing his tears to those of the widower who wakes 
from sleep to find his bed bereft of the familiar form he half 
unconsciously seeks. But not only is he — ‘the divided half of 
such A friendship as had master’d Time’ - sexually, and pari 
passu intellectually, inferior to his partner, he is socially inferior 
too, thereby incongruously associating the Lord of Burleigh 
theme with the loftier strains of In Memoriam. 


He past; a soul of nobler tone: 
My spirit loved and loves him yet, 
Like some poor girl whose heart is set 
On one whose rank exceeds her own... 
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The foolish neighbours come and go, 
And tease her till the day draws by: 
At night she weeps, ‘How vain am I!’ 

How should he love a thing so low?’ 


In section Lx1 Hallam is compared to 


one that once declined, 
When he was little more than boy, 
On some unworthy heart with joy, 
But lives to wed an equal mind: 


and in xcvt, before the ‘vast shadow, glory-crowned’ of his 
departed friend, the poet allots himself a role akin to that of 
the patient Griselda, or his own humble and much-tried Enid. 


Two partners of a married life— 
I look’d on these and thought of thee 
In vastness and in mystery, 

And of my spirit as of a wife .. . 


Her life is lone, he sits apart, 
He loves her yet, she will not weep, 
Tho’ rapt in matters dark and deep 
He seems to slight her simple heart. . . 


For him she plays, to him she sings 
Of early faith and plighted vows; 
She knows but matters of the house, 

And he, he knows a thousand things. 


Her faith is fixt and cannot move, 
She darkly feels him great and wise, 
She dwells on him with faithful eyes, 
‘I cannot understand: I love.’ 


Little wonder that when Jn Memoriam was published, anony- 
mously, on June 1st, 1850, one journal discerned ‘a female 
hand’ in the composition, or that another ventured to suggest 
that ‘these touching lines evidently come from the full heart 
of the widow of a military man’. Nor it is possible, in this 
connection, altogether to disagree with the author of the 
notorious Times review, who, objecting to the tone of ‘amatory 
tenderness’ so unpleasantly reminiscent of classical and 
Oriental poetry, went on to say, ‘Many of these poems seem 
to be contrived, like Goldsmith’s chest of drawers, “‘a double 
debt to pay”, and might be addressed with perfect propriety, 
and every assurance of a favourable reception’ to a young lady 
‘with melting blue eyes and a passion for novels. . . . We can 
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appreciate the meditative rapture of Burns, who saw his “Jean” 
in the flower under the hedge; but the taste is displeased when 
every expression of fondness is sighed out, and the only figure 
within our view is Amaryllis of the Chancery Bar.’* 

If the castle of Otranto was assembled by Horace Walpole 
out of materials drawn alike from Strawberry Hill and reminis- 
cences of Trinity Great Court, Alfred Tennyson’s Camelot can 
equally well be said to have risen on the foundations provided 
by the circumstances, material and spiritual, of his life at 
Cambridge. As with Lincoln, no one who has approached Ely 
from the east and seen the turrets and pinnacles of the great 
cathedral dominate, from its hill, the low mist-ridden fens, can 
fail to find a quickening reminiscence in these lines of description 
from Gareth and Lynette. 


So, when their feet were planted on the plain 
That broaden’d toward the base of Camelot, 
Far off they saw the silver-misty morn 
Rolling her smoke about the Royal Mount, 
That rose between the forest and the field. 
At times the summit of the high city flash’d; 
At times the spires and turrets half-way down 
Prick’d thro’ the mist; at times the great gate shone 
Only, that open’d on the field below: 
Anon, the whole fair city had disappear’d. 


At another level, the routine of the university, its neo-monastic 
discipline, its male allegiances and affections, brought him 
some intimation of a way of life that was to serve him in good 
stead when he came to consider the subjective condition of 
daily existence at the court of King Arthur. Just as Nevile’s 
Court was to provide the setting for a scene in The Princess, 
and the white-surpliced undergraduates in Trinity Chapel to 
act as stand-in for the ‘six hundred maidens clad in purest 
white’ of that poem, so the group life of the Apostles, that 
secret and exclusive society, was to afford him a preliminary 
initiation into the emotional conditions that governed, at 
Camelot, the fellowship of the Round Table. 


* Humphrey House (Times Lit. Supp., November 4th, 1848) attributed 
this review to Manley Hopkins, father of Gerard. But cf. Charles Kingsley 
writing to Tennyson of a conversation he had on November roth, 1859, with 
Walter, proprietor of The Times. ‘He [Walter] did not write the disagreeable 
review of you in the Times some years back. It was, I believe, a poor 
envious, dyspeptic, poetaster parson,’ (Memoir 1, 455). This, if either 
Hopkins is concerned, would seem to point, not to Manley Hopkins, but 
to his brother, the Rev. Thomas M. Hopkins. 
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The Apostles —- brethren of one family as they felt them- 
selves to be-—lived ‘in constant intercourse of the utmost 
intimacy’ with one another, meeting daily, almost hourly, 
over their walks, their wine or their tobacco, as well as weekly 
at those sessions behind locked doors, when, reinforced with 
coffee and anchovy sandwiches, in a haze of good humour and 
tobacco smoke, they discussed the paper read to them from the 
hearthrug by one or other of their fellow-members. Their 
intense preoccupation with their own personal inter-relation- 
ships can be seen in the many letters exchanged amongst them, 
in which, ‘knit together by ties of no common affection’, they 
address sonnets one to the other, or discuss at length every 
refinement of which ‘the more elevated and vehement species 
of attachment’ (the phrase is Hallam’s) is capable. This 
emphasis on the importance of personal relationships was not 
again to be quite so marked, perhaps, until the turn of the 
century, when once more the Society found itself composed 
of a set of brilliant young men, later to be known as the 
Bloomsbury Group, whose credo, based on that of the philo- 
sopher G. E. Moore, was that ‘Personal affections and aesthetic 
enjoyments include all the greatest, and by far the greatest 
goods we can imagine.’ Many of the earlier, Georgian group 
of Apostles would certainly have agreed with this, had not 
their own, always acute, religious scruples acted as a brake 
upon natural inclination: Richard Trench, for example, future 
Archbishop of Dublin, who enthusiastically put it forward 
that ‘It would be well for us if every day in our lives we read a 
great poem, and saw a fine picture . . . and heard some 
beautiful music’, and who yet felt it necessary peremptorily to 
warn his friend off the primrose path of aesthetic dalliance. 
“Tennyson’, he said severely, ‘we cannot live in art.’ 

But whereas the ‘Bloomsbury’ Apostles were a self-con- 
tained group, enjoying ‘supreme self-confidence, superiority 
and contempt towards all the rest of the unconverted world’, 
their predecessors of the eighteen-thirties felt that it was their 
‘function to interpret the oracles of transcendent wisdom to the 
world of Philistines, or Stumpfs, as we designated them’, and 
that they ‘had a mission to enlighten the world upon things 
intellectual and spiritual.’ How seriously the young men took 
this assignment may be gathered from a letter of Joseph 
Blakesley to Alfred Tennyson, written at the close of 1830: 

Tennant talks of proposing Lightfoot for an Apostle: I like 

the man much as a goodhearted and agreeable companion, 
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but I do not think that he has sufficient earnestness to make 
one of a body which I trust will do much for the world.* 


Was this hope to be fulfilled? Thirty-four years later, in July, 
1864, referring, in Fraser’s Magazine, to ‘the club or society 
called ‘““The Apostles” which boasts of having worked wonders 
in the domains of thought and imagination’, the anonymous 
writer went on to say 


It may lay claim to a man of genius or two and several men 
of talent, as having belonged to the fraternity; but as regards 
national thought or progress, its annals might be cut out of 
the intellectual history of England without being missed. 


Harsh as it may sound, this is undoubtedly true of that 
generation of Apostles amongst whom Tennyson found his 
first and most intimate friends; the majority of whom, whilst 
leading honourable and respected lives, did little in any sphere 
permanently to affect the destinies of the nation to which they 
belonged. Of this early group of Apostles, John Sterling, 
Charles Buller and Arthur Hallam died young; the Lancashire- 
born Thomas Sunderland became insane soon after leaving 
Cambridge; Blakesley, whom, ‘If aught of prophecy be mine’, 
Tennyson saw becoming Lord Chancellor, succeeded only to a 
Deanery, as did Charles Merivale and Henry Alford; the 
delicate and scholarly Henry Lushington, who took Hallam’s 
place in Tennyson’s affections, died in 1855 leaving no sub- 
stantial trace of his personality; like the Grammarian of 
Browning’s poem, James Spedding devoted twenty-six years 
of a tranquil and uneventful life to a work designed to refute 
Macaulay’s view of the character of Francis Bacon; while the 
high destiny which Tennyson foresaw for brilliant ‘Black Jack’ 
Kemble — ‘thou wilt be a latter Luther, and a soldier-priest’ 
turned out to be, as Fanny Kemble tartly remarked, ‘poetry 
but not prophecy’. 

Seen in this light, Jn Memoriam, written by the one member 
of the set destined to outlive his own generation, appears as an 
elegy, not for the beloved Hallam alone, but for a whole group 
of the poet’s friends and contemporaries; an elegy not only for 
promise unfulfilled, or for aspiration quenched in death, but, 
no less tragically, for high hopes cut short by life itself, suffo- 
cated by the slow pressure of the unproductive years. 


* Materials for a Biography of Alfred Tennyson Collected For My Children, 
by Hallam Tennyson. 4 vols. Privately printed. British Museum. 010856J841. 








Going to School in India 


M. S. Deol 


academic manners which he used on his soliciting visits. 

When he called on my father, some twenty-five years ago, 
they were well in evidence, and I quickly made for the door; 
but before I was safely out I was called back and told to sit by 
their side, for there is nothing so good for a little boy as listening 
to conversation between two wise men. My father had not sent 
me to school at the beginning of the session on the ground that 
it was not dignified to go to a place unasked. It is quite possible 
that he had made sure the school was desperately short of 
pupils, and was confident that the teachers would come to him 
before long. At any rate, he acted as if he knew the assistant 
master’s business and was expecting him. When the formalities 
were over the teacher started on a long speech on the benefits 
of education: how, in the difficult times ahead, it would be 
impossible for a man to grow rich if he could not read and 
write. My father, in his turn, made an even longer speech on 
how in his times it was totally unnecessary for an intelligent 
boy to go to school, but he stopped short of deploring the new 
trends. The teacher then suggested that in order to take 
advantage of this new medium of wealth I should be sent to 
school without delay. My father, in an effort to extract a direct 
request, pointed out that I was not yet of school age, and that 
the session had started nearly two months ago. But the teacher 
did not wish to go any further. He simply promised to make 
the necessary alterations in my date of birth, and as to the rest, 
he solemnly assured my father that they had done absolutely 
nothing since the opening of the school. 

Next morning my mother pulled me out of the bed long 
before the usual time and scrubbed my face and hands 
hard. Then she gave me a breakfast of curds and almonds 
soaked in water overnight. She said it was good for the 
brain; and now that I would be doing brain-work every day 
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she must be very careful about my diet. In future she was not 
going to give me water-buffalo milk that everybody else drank; 
it was too rich and likely to oppress the brain. Cow milk was 
far more desirable; in evidence, witness the infinite superiority 
of the cow over the other beast in matters of intelligence. She 
also tried to give me some academic advice, but soon ran into 
difficulties. It was quite understandable; she had had a pleasant 
childhood before schools became respectable, and never had 
to learn the tricks of reading and writing. But she would not let 
anything keep her from what she thought was her duty. She 
met the challenge by repeating as much of the assistant master’s 
speech as she had heard on the previous evening. It sounded all 
right, and she was clearly satisfied. At last prayers were said 
and I was ready to go, but my mother would not hear of my 
going to school for the first time on my own. It was useless to 
tell her that I knew the schoolhouse inside out; that I had 
often used it as a short cut to a patch of melons we had nearby. 
It would be a matter of eternal shame for her, she declared, if 
my father allowed me to go alone. I must be introduced there 
by someone from the family with due propriety; if my father 
was not aware of his responsibilities, she was; and there was no 
need to mention her love of occasions every time she stepped 
out. My father hastily agreed with her and began to say the 
prayers again — the previous prayers had been rendered in- 
effective by the delay and the argument. Finally we started. 
We had hardly gone a few steps when we met one of mother’s 
friends. There was a long conversation during which my 
mother used the assistant master’s speech very effectively; her 
friend was visibly impressed and she herself was visibly pleased. 
Though the school was not far, she contrived to meet two or 
three friends more. Once I tried to remonstrate, but was at 
once commanded into respectful silence. 

By the time we reached the school it was rather late in the 
morning. There was no sign of the assistant master anywhere, 
but the headmaster was squatting on a mat near the entrance, 
absorbed in removing strange, violently struggling objects 
from a huge glass of buttermilk. My mother had to cough twice 
before he put away his drink and rose to greet her. Soon they 
were talking about the great advantages of education in modern 
times, and forgot all about me. Standing there, I could see as 
far as the main room where about thirty boys of various ages 
were sitting on the floor in arrangements which vaguely 
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resembled rows. The room was seething with high-pitched 
chatter, and presently the headmaster told me to go in there 
and sit quietly. I did as I was told, and spent my time watching 
a large group of boys worrying a small ball in the courtyard. 
After a while I saw my mother leave, and not knowing what 
was the right thing to do, I followed her. She thought I was 
trying to run away from school. She caught me by the ear — the 
supreme insult in India — and led me back to the headmaster as 
an abject truant. 

That afternoon I had to suffer several indignities as I was the 
only boy there who had nothing to his name. In the general 
excitement of sending me to school my father had forgotten to 
buy me the necessary implements, but he rectified this oversight 
the same evening. He took me to the stationery shop and 
bought me an Urdu primer, a writing board, a slate, some slate 
pencils and a lump of yellow clay to prime the writing board. 
Pens could not be bought in a shop; they were made from wild 
reeds which had to be collected in the fields. From there we 
went to the carpenter’s place to get the wooden frame of the 
slate nailed firmly around it. This was to render the sharp edges 
of the slate harmless in school fights —- an unnecessary precaution 
which only showed the general ignorance of parents. Nobody 
ever used a slate as an instrument of war. The writing board, 
which had a handle, was a far more dependable device in a 
crisis. It was susceptible of a wider range of applications too; 
it afforded excellent protection from people with evil intentions, 
and, if used edge-wise, it could deliver a very gratifying blow. 
While we were away buying things, my mother had made 
some ink from acacia gum and almond-shell charcoal, a recipe 
given to her by a friend with two sons at school. When every- 
thing was ready my father showed me how to make a satchel 
from a square piece of linen. It was quite easy, but the satchel 
turned out to be so small that I felt I could not possibly take it 
to school without a serious loss of face. On my parents’ sugges- 
tion I went to an older boy for advice; he said the usual 
practice was to add old books or newspapers, preferably in 
English or Hindi, as no one at school knew these languages. 
These were not easy to procure. It took a prolonged search of 
the remotest parts of the house to find some old volumes of an 
astrological journal that my mother remembered having seen 
somewhere. These were added to the satchel which assumed 
quite respectable dimensions now. 
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So far everything had taken place in complete harmony, but 
this was not to last until the end. There was considerable alter- 
cation over an old sack. This article used to be the chief source 
of discord between the schoolboys and their mothers. The 
school contained nothing to sit on except the floor which was 
paved with mud once a year. The new surface seldom lasted a 
month and the thick layer of powdery dust would return. The 
mothers of the village were unanimous in their conviction that 
the school dust was the most difficult thing to dislodge from a 
garment, but it was quite another matter to persuade their 
sons to use sacks. A boy’s reputation for manliness rose or fell 
in inverse proportion to his cleanliness. To sit on a sack and 
return home in the evening with a clean shirt meant the end 
of all his social ambitions. Of course, the founders of the school 
had equipped it with four strips of matting, but that was at the 
beginning. Hard, durable objects though they were, they were 
not everlasting. Now they were merely a pile of strings and rags, 
and could be gathered only with a hay-fork. But they could 
not be thrown away as they were on the books as school pro- 
perty. Every year the teachers were becoming more and more 
hopeful of getting a new set. 

The school was situated on the periphery of the village. Its 
location was regarded by the teachers as unsuitable. When the 
crops were tall in the adjoining fields, it was quite easy to slip 
out without being found out. The teachers took truancy lightly, 
but hated to deal with enraged farmers. The fearful sight of an 
angry farmer rushing in, flourishing specimens of his damaged 
crop, and threatening to hamstring the whole school, including 
the teachers, was not uncommon in certain seasons. But this 
was the only house to be had, and it was available precisely 
because it was out of the way. The owner preferred to live more 
centrally and had no use for it. Even then, it was said, it took 
the full use of the assistant master’s dialectical powers to get the 
building for the school. He probably pointed out to the owner 
the great social value of such a gesture. The latter was fond of 
coming there frequently to look over his property and to talk 
of his generosity. The main part of the building was a long room 
with two doors on opposite sides, one of which could be shut 
and the other not. The door that could be closed led into a large, 
open courtyard with two or three acacia trees; the other opened 
into a small verandah. There was a small, walled courtyard on 
one side of the verandah and a tiny room on the other. This 
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room was the only one on the premises which could be locked; 
consequently it was turned into a post office — schoolteachers in 
Indian villages often augment their salaries by taking over 
postal duties. Two chairs with wooden seats and an unstable 
table furnished the post office. Since these were all the furniture 
there was, they were pressed into the service of the school on 
notable occasions. Above the post office was another room of 
similar dimensions. The headmaster lived in this room, and it 
was strictly out of bounds for all of us. Only the most daring 
boys had seen the inside of it. So many tantalizing tales were 
told of the headmaster’s possessions and his sanitary practices 
that it was easily the most painful part of school life that one 
could not freely look into his, room. 

The two teachers had nothing in common whatever. The 
headmaster was a small, benign man of cadaverous appearance. 
He was looking forward to his retirement from academic life 
when he hoped to set up as a dealer in hides. Since that day 
was only a few years away, he had stopped taking interest in 
school affairs beyond keeping a number of boys busy on his 
errands all day. He had an engaging weakness for singing, and 
tried to sing most of his comments, orders and even rebukes. 
He further endeared himself to his pupils by discussing with 
them his plans for the future and the state of the hides business. 
The assistant master, on the other hand, was a tall man of 
immense dignity of bearing. He was acutely conscious of his 
position as a beacon of light, and was passionately devoted to 
the spread of education — that is, literacy. He ran the school 
without much help from his superior, and maintained discipline 
largely by means of stern glances. Even the headmaster was 
afraid of singing for an unduly long period in his presence. On 
account of his great skill in the use of words he had complete 
charge of public relations. He not only solicited for pupils, but 
successfully held on to them even when the parents were con- 
vinced that their sons had learnt all that a man need know in 
this life. 

For the first few days at school I was not required to do 
anything more than to sit quietly when the assistant master was 
in one of his ‘educational’ moods. Then one day he put me in 
charge of an older boy and asked him to make some reed pens 
for me and to show me how to prime the writing board. We 
made the board thoroughly wet and rubbed it with clay until 
there was a thin layer of paste evenly spread over it. Before it 
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dried, I took it to the assistant master who wrote the Urdu 
alphabet on it with a broad-pointed pen, without using ink. 
The graceful curves and flourishes that he had imprinted were 
so strikingly beautiful that, for the time being at least, the 
business of education lost some of its austerity. When the board 
dried I went over his impressions in ink as well as I could. Then 
he sent for me again to remind me most solemnly that I had 
just taken my first step on the noble path of learning, and bade 
me to remember that auspicious day for ever. 

The school was designed to instruct young boys in the 
elements for four years. At the end of this period they could go 
to a high school provided the authorities were satisfied that a 
part of the instructions had been retained. The Board of 
Education had prepared a comprehensive syllabus for the 
guidance of the teachers. It listed an impressive number of 
subjects and the time to be allotted to each. The teachers dis- 
played this document in a prominent place in the post office 
and considered their duty done. For the rest, they proceeded 
in the light of their own views on education. The syllabus was 
reduced to the two basic principles of reading and writing; the 
question of precedence was settled in favour of writing by 
invoking some obscure tradition of ancient scribes. Writing was 
no writing unless it was pretty to look at. Since a maxim was 
considered essential to any undertaking, these novel ideas were 
put into the precept: if you cannot write you cannot read; 
and if you cannot write beautifully you cannot write at all. 
Thus calligraphy came to be the password to scholarship. 
Other subjects were treated as unavoidable accessories of it. 
Since, in view of the annual visit of the Inspector of Schools, it 
was not prudent to disregard them completely, interesting 
techniques were developed to give them a summary treatment. 
In mathematics, for instance, the most important thing was to 
learn the multiplication tables by heart. The whole school had 
to recite them as the first thing every morning, and again 
during the day if it was necessary to keep the boys occupied. 
Over a period of many years an elaborate ritual had grown 
around these recitations. They were performed in a peculiar 
sing-song accent, used in no other walk of life, to the accom- 
paniment of swaying bodies, nodding heads, extended arms 
and articulate fingers — altogether a vigorous affair. Geography 
was dismissed with occasional sessions in front of a map when 
we were told to memorize the names of railway stations and 
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irrigation canals. History was accorded comparatively greater 
respect, if only because it served in the penal system of the 
school. Flagrant breaches of discipline called for an edifying 
historical anecdote to follow the conventional kinds of punish- 
ment; the aim was to inspire the malefactor out of his wicked- 
ness if beating failed. The historical repertoire of the assistant 
master was somewhat limited, but he was a man who could 
make half a dozen stories point every conceivable moral. 
However, great care was taken to remind us from time to time 
that all other subjects were subservient to calligraphy. Even 
the headmaster’s handwriting was exquisite; his assistant 
would almost go into a trance when he took up his pen. 
There were diversions of various kinds every day, many of 
which we owed to the headmaster. Soon after the morning 
recital of the multiplication tables came the ‘mail recess’, 
during which we delivered letters. Each boy was responsible 
for postal delivery within a small radius of his house. If there 
were no letters for his neighbours, he would help some friend 
make his deliveries. Sometimes there were four or five postmen 
to a single letter. Then the visitors would begin to arrive; 
mostly parents with suggestions or questions, complaints or 
presents for the teachers. The most difficult callers were the 
fathers whose imagination had been stirred by the assistant 
master’s discourses on the great benefits of education; they 
either expected quicker returns or wanted to be reassured that 
they had invested wisely. The lunch-hour was a straggling 
period of time which began when the teachers felt hungry, 
and ended gradually and separately for every one. In summer- 
time two boys had to stay behind until the others came back 
from lunch. Their duty was to keep the flies off the headmaster 
who liked to have a long siesta after a hurried lunch; they used 
empty mail-bags from the post office for this purpose. We all 
vied with each other for this honour; it was one of the estab- 
lished amusements of the school. The fly-guards would do their 
work as long as the headmaster was awake, then they aban- 
doned him to the insects and sat down to enjoy themselves. 
Few men can look dignified while asleep; the headmaster had 
difficulties in this respect even at the best of times. In sleep his 
face was visited by an extraordinary variety of contortions 
which his pupils, in the cruelty of youth, enjoyed heartily. 
But on occasions he proved unhelpful, and slept with only the 
slightest use of his face. This would throw the guards upon 
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their own ingenuity and invention. If they were good mimes, 
they would perform the most intricate surgical operations on 
the oblivious teacher, though their choice of instruments was 
always limited to what they had seen in the carpenter’s shop. 
More daring boys sometimes tickled his soles with a feather to 
see if he would mumble in his sleep and change sides — small 
bets were placed on the outcome. Giggles, happily, were never 
a problem; his was always the sleep of the innocent and the 
unsuspecting. On waking up he went for a bath at a neighbour’s 
well, attended by at least four of us. There he would sit on an 
old millstone in the burning sun while we pulled bucket after 
bucket of cool water and poured them over his head until he 
revived and we were ready to collapse. 

Unless one wished to show contempt for authority, there was 
no need to run away from school; one could go out anytime on 
pleading thirst. There was no provision for it in the school- 
house, but the assistant master had persuaded two or three 
families in the neighbourhood to allow the boys to use their 
handpumps. He had assured them that their machines would 
be treated with consideration. Though neither he nor the 
owners could have believed it seriously at the time, the pumps 
suffered only rarely. Once the school got, I do not know from 
where, a large earthen vessel, shaped like an urn, and a small 
can of brass. But this arrangement failed before long as we 
considered it an unfair blow on our privileges. One morning 
the can could not be found anywhere; nor was it recovered 
after an eloquent lecture on ethics by the assistant master. The 
headmaster suggested that they buy another can and lock it in 
the post office every evening before leaving. However, his 
assistant, with his acute vision, saw that this might mean 
retaliation against the huge vessel which could not be so moved 
everyday. Very sensibly, they decided to keep the thing dry 
and not to buy another can. In the summer, on the other hand, 
thirst was often genuine, especially after a lusty performance of 
the multiplication tables. The waterman had to be engaged in 
this season. He would come in the afternoon with a goat-skin 
of water slung over his naked back. We would bend before him, 
a cupped hand to the mouth, and be rewarded with a neatly 
aimed squirt of water. If someone was clumsy or careless and a 
little water escaped through his fingers, the waterman was ready 
with some very acrimonious advice. 

The annual visit of the Inspector of Schools was the only 
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event which was allowed to disrupt the normal pace of life at 
school. The date was announced weeks in advance and pre- 
parations started immediately. The teachers believed that 
nothing made the occasion so impressive as the uniformity of 
dress. In practical terms, this meant the colour of the turbans. 
They would discuss at length the claims and merits of various 
colours, but for some unknown reason always decided in favour 
of yellow. To be precise, they would make it mustard-blossom 
yellow, but few mothers ever listened to them and the rehearsal 
day would see perhaps two or three more yellows than any 
other day. The inspection itself was generally a simple affair: a 
performance of the multiplication tables, a test in calligraphy, 
a few questions about irrigation canals and a recital of some 
nursery rhyme. A eulogy of the inspector was then sung by the 
whole school to close the show. 

There was no nonsense about corporal punishment; it was 
meted out as a matter of course and received as a matter of 
course. The teachers believed it was essential to build a good 
character; we considered it an integral part of studies. Nearly 
in all cases the offender was ordered to ‘hold his ears’ — a 
simple term for an exceedingly complex posture. On hearing 
the command, he was expected to bend down until his head was 
almost between his knees, then to pass his arms behind his legs 
and bring them forward in the middle to reach his ears. Some- 
times it would be an hour before he was allowed to resume his 
normal bearing. If no one was looking, he could ease the situa- 
tion greatly by lowering his behind; but if he was caught 
doing that, the assistant master was sure to use a rod on the 
offending part of his body. Considering the difficulties, an 
astonishing number of miscreants managed to look quite casual 
while ‘holding their ears’. 

In spite of the teachers’ conservative views on punishment, 
going to school was the best way of spending the day and 
studies were an agreeable pastime. But alas! it was to last only 
four years. Beyond that loomed the prospect of the high school, 
a cold, dark place where the day was divided into hours and 
one sat on a desk, where the teachers lectured in front of the 
class and no one sang the multiplication tables. But it had to be 
accepted; like ‘holding ears’ it was all a part of one’s education. 
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The Age of Louis XIV 


E all have our Never-Never Land, our sacred, per- 
\ \ sonal Paradise where we take our last desperate refuge 
during a deadly speech or in the rush hour. For some, 
Paradise is ancient Greece, for some the Orient all mother of 
pearl, for some the willows weeping over untamed rills in the 
Wordsworth country. But my contemplation is ruined by the 
very sniff of a narghileh; odalisques and mother of pearl are 
repugnant to me; and Wordsworth’s untamed rills suggest (a 
constitutional weakness) damp feet and colds. Instead I feel 
an intense emotion about Italian villas with shady well-trained 
trees, porticos and garden gods. The landscape of my Paradise 
is like the country villas built by the Cardinals round Rome to 
defend themselves from thoughts of the Reformation; such as 
the Villa d’Este or the Villa Farnese at Caprarola. There are 
sprouting figures on the fountains and stone goddesses here and 
there under the trees. The statues need not be great works of 
art. The proper garden-god Kenner knows that he must not 
look at them close to. In the middle distance, or on the stone 
balustrade, they beckon and gesticulate as real gods should. In 
the far background of this Paradise there stretches an empty 
campagna with olive groves and brick remains of tombs half 
buried in the undergrowth. 

All this is a very literary way of leading up to Poussin and 
Claude, but after all I make no pretence to be an art critic. 
And I am only saying what I was thinking about on my way 
along Piccadilly from the tube station to the Royal Academy, 
pushing through the mass of window shoppers, those from 
Ealing and those from mystical India. I was also thinking about 
the problem of standards of living in relation to the experience 
of art. For instance do the people who steam down the grand 
canal in Venice every day on their way to their jobs have any 
great advantages over those who struggle down Piccadilly? Do 
they enjoy life say 20 per cent more on their journey? Would 
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it be worth a diminution of the national income by 10 per cent, 
20 per cent, or what per cent, to have a main street composed 
of Venetian palaces? Supposing Palladio had built Swan and 
Edgars and Le Brun had designed the Ritz. . . . Nothing very 
concrete followed this speculation. How could it? Anyway, the 
indefinite depression that Piccadilly always causes, the uneasi- 
ness like having an untied shoelace, evaporated as I was 
embraced by the handsome brick arms of Burlington House. 

The last time I was at the Royal Academy was to see a cross- 
section of Sir Alfred Munnings’s cavalry. This time the flowing 
mane of Louis XIV on a statue by the entrance was a promise 
of a more human level of pleasure. And the exhibition of the 
art of the century of the Great Monarch was, at a moment’s 
inspection, an achievement of intelligence and love. It is not 
limited to pictures, though these play a great part in it. There 
are statues, drawings, metalwork, books, architectural designs 
and designs for ballets and operas: and even the Great King’s 
will, written by himself when he thought he was going to die - 
whose last few lines, in shaky handwriting, contain the classic 
promise of someone in such circumstances that he will amend 
his ways. Moreover these exhibits have been unearthed 
laboriously from all over France, especially from burial places 
in provincial museums where they have watched life getting 
dearer and dearer ever since the Revolution. 

Yet there was something not right at least as regards my 
subjective reaction. I didn’t enjoy the exhibition as I had 
expected to. And for this disappointment I have found several 
explanations. 

One is that it is impossible to regain the atmosphere of the 
age of Louis XIV once it is transplanted outside its own archi- 
tecture of Versailles and the other castles. Another is that some- 
how the time-period of the reign of Louis XIV would appear 
to have no sort of true focus or unity in the fine arts. If we take 
Racine, Boileau, La Fontaine and the rest of them as repre- 
senting the spirit of the age — and also as something indelibly 
French — then the painting as a whole is disconcerting. 

This pensée may be based on ignorance. I here confess that 
when I entered Burlington House I was under the impression 
that Watteau belonged to the age of Louis XIV and that I 
would see his trees and statues side by side with the landscapes 
of Poussin and Claude — landscapes seen from the terraces of 
Racine’s empty palaces, I thought to myself, as I edged from a 
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talkative mother and son who always seemed to be improving 
their minds with the pictures I was myopically trying to take in. 

In fact it would need more than my capability to see what 
there is in common between this unearthed vivid realist, 
Georges de la Tour, with his Italianate situations and beefy or 
grotesque nordic (typically French) people, the bourgeois 
Dutch- and Belgian-derived painters and the mass of minor 
hyperborean men who went to Rome and developed their 
versions of the baroque and Caravaggio. (On this point I 
should avow that I much prefer baroque stonework to baroque 
painting, probably because I know it better). Then, to what 
extent can Poussin and Claude be called French at all? Claude, 
the divine pastry-cook from Nancy (hardly part of France) 
lived all his life save for two years odd in Rome, and ‘Monsi 
Posin’ was as Roman in his backgrounds as Claude. Anyway 
they were as much of the Roman School as Picasso is of the 
school of Paris. ... 

This bit I have left unfinished because I hardly know how to 
give it an impressive and elegant conclusion. Instead my mind 
wandered over the Rome in the age of Louis XIV, which was 
then the world capital for the visual arts. For the Italians of 
that age this grotesquely bewigged king with his ribbons and 
high heels, his enormous wealth, his elegant women and vast, 
restrained palaces in their shivering climate, was perhaps partly 
looked up to and partly looked down on. There was something 
new and impressive about it all to the denizens of the claustro- 
phobic Italian world, something of what America is to us with 
(am I imagining it?) a pinch of what the Greeks may have felt 
about Roman Emperors. France was in the process of be- 
coming metropolitan, though it was still provincial as regards 
the visual arts; Italy was losing its metropolitan character and 
inexorably becoming provincial. 

America and Europe, I thought vaguely as I once more 
evaded the educative mother and son. And then I was back 
again at all those seventeenth-century Frenchmen living in 
and visiting Rome, elegant but also marked out as foreigners 
on the Pincio hill owing to their beefy, burly faces and staccato 
language. And building on this beefiness a kind of restrained 
classical art which is not Roman. Perhaps the Americans. . . . 


B. W. 
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The Rape of the Belt 
M-« BENN LEVY in his long career as a dramatist has 


written some good plays and some successful ones too 

(Mrs Moonlight, Art and Mrs Bottle, Springtime for Henry, 
etc.). There is hope that one day he may write an important 
play too. For though Mr Levy is a professional Shaftesbury 
Avenue dramatist, he has led a less sheltered life than most of 
his colleagues. He spent five years of his life in the Navy and a 
further five on the Labour back benches of the House of 
Commons. I do not recall what contributions he made to the 
politics of the 1945 Parliament, but I have the happiest recol- 
lections of his speeches on the adoption of infants and on 
fraternization in Germany. Mr Levy on the latter occasion 
spoke of the nature of love with the kind of wisdom not to be 
found in Fabian pamphlets. One expects then something more 
from him than one of those clever and popular comedies 
which appear to have been spawned by their predecessors and 
to be based not on life itself, but on the theatrical reflection of 
life. 

To give him credit, he has once more in his latest play, The 
Rape of the Belt, attempted to play with ideas. True, the theme 
of the play, Heracles’ ninth labour, to get the girdle of 
Hippolyta, has been seen on the stage before. It made a very 
funny though coarse American comedy called The Warrior's 
Husband. But The Rape of the Belt bears only the most superficial 
resemblance to this. Mr Levy’s Amazons are not warlike. 
They are the most passive of resisters and so feminine in their 
Grecian robes that they might have stepped straight out of the 
canvases of Lord Leighton and Alma-Tadema. Theirs is an 
egalitarian Utopia. ‘Mind if I have the last peach?’ asks a cup 
bearer at a banquet and she takes it unrebuked. Themiscyra 
is like William Morris’s Nowhere and Samuel Butler’s Erewhon. 
The women pursue the crafts that give them delight, without 
thought of status. And thieves are treated as if their souls were 
sick. The Amazons do not fight, never have fought and will 
not fight. Their legendary prowess with arms is the invention 
of their defensive propagandists. There aren’t even any foreign 
affairs. The only important events in this land are maternities, 
or rather the births of girl children. 

For with the discarding of the heroic ideal has disappeared 
the romantic ideal. In this paradise only men are vile. The boy 
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babies are drowned at birth except for an odd one or two who 
are required to replenish the stud farm. Here the men are kept 
in clean hygienic sheds solely for their breeding value. 

Thus Heracles, who is a thoughtful hero, finds himself with 
a moral dilemma. Antiope will fight neither for her property 
nor for her honour. When Theseus suggests they steal the belt 
they find it is not even locked away. The labour can be easily 
accomplished, but not in an heroic manner. 

Mr Levy’s first act is delightful. But there comes a point in 
the second act when he gets afraid of ideas or cannot sustain 
them. I suspect the former explanation is true. The professional 
Shaftsbury Avenue dramatist in him gives warning that the 
Piccadilly Theatre audience have by this time absorbed 
enough ideas. There must be physical action. And so he 
summons a god, or to be precise, a goddess from the machine, 
to finish off the play. Hera enters the body of Hippolyta 
and summons the Amazons to war. They do their .best to 
respond, poor dears, but they are easily put to rout. Heracles 
takes the girdle and Antiope too. She has embraced his romantic 
idea of the relations of the sexes and he hers of the futility of 
heroism. 

This final scene is far too perfunctory. But I have a stronger 
criticism to make of Mr Levy. One feels that he had a ghost of 
a serious purpose in using this classical plot. It is Lysistrata in 
reverse; martial ardour is dissipated by love freely given. ‘La 
Guerre de Themiscyra n’aura pas lieu.’ But a dramatist who 
wants to write about war to-day cannot pretend that the 
heroic tradition has anything to do with it. Shaw made non- 
sense of it fifty years ago in Arms and the Man and Allan Monk- 
house thirty years ago in The Conquering Hero. The idea is no 
longer available to a dramatist to-day. Mr Levy’s Amazon 
Utopia is the kind of place which a progressive lady might 
have dreamed up in the early years of the century. His gentle 
satire is fifty years out of date. 

Nevertheless it is good fun. People who go to see it at the 
Piccadilly will get their money’s worth. The acting is sheer 
delight. Constance Cummings has never looked or sounded 
more beautiful than as Antiope. Watch how she contrives to 
fall into poses that are both natural and statuesque. Kay 
Hammond brings to the lethargic Hippolyta her acute sense 
of comedy. I do not think it her fault that the moments when 
she is invested by the spirit of Hera are not very successful. 
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Something has gone wrong with the production here, for no 
actress of Miss Hammond’s experience could fail to delight in 
this dualism (think how male actors have enjoyed playing 
Ambrose Applejohn). John Clements as Heracles manages to 
show the intellectual and moral impulses at work in the beefy 
hero. I did not care for the author’s conception of Theseus or 
the music-hall way in which Richard Attenborough had to play 
the part. A libation for Veronica Turleigh’s Hera and Nicholas 
Hannen’s Zeus. And a final word of praise to Malcolm Pride 
for his costumes and settings. Themiscyra looked like a corner 
of Mr Clough Williams-Ellis’s Portmeirion, especially at the 
moment the storm broke. 


J. B. 
Ballet in the New Year 


ESPITE the disappearance westward of the Royal 
[ ) sate: in its periodic search for dollars, it is evidence of 

the healthy state of the roots of ballet in Britain that 
there has been no lack of news about this branch of theatrical 
art in the past few months. 

The National Book League, whose continued enterprise 
ensures that no matter what one’s interests are, a visit to 
Albemarle Street is invariably rewarding, had for two months 
a most comprehensive and indeed near-fabulous exhibition of 
books on ballet, elegantly set off by paintings, prints, costumes 
and other objets d’art which are interwoven into the history of 
the dance. 

The Ballet Rambert has seen its star rise in the East and is 
reported as having enjoyed an artistic success in China, over- 
coming the frightening prospect of following close on the heels 
(or should it be points?) of a Bolshoi Company. Miss Beryl 
Grey, a famous Red Queen, has stormed the Bolshoi single- 
handed and charmed the Russians in a classical role, brushing 
aside the handicaps of a last minute illness and a change of 
partners to say nothing of the difficulties of a different choreo- 
graphy and language. The Festival Ballet utilizing the skill of 
Benois, now in his eighties, has mounted a glittering full- 
length presentation of The Nutcracker which I have unfortun- 
ately been unable to see, for the excellent reason that there 
was an early sell-out for the whole season, a testimony at least 
to the ballet’s drawing power, even in such an unsatisfactory 
‘theatre’ as the Festival Hall. 
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Yet the real'and main pointer to the health and future of 
British Ballet was the production of Giselle at the Royal Opera 
House on New Years Day by the Royal Ballet (formerly the 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet). During the short season there 
the ‘junior’ Royal Ballet Company had a number of new works 
performed, none of which has been more than tepidly received 
by the critics, but to my mind the real test of the graduation 
of this young company to Covent Garden was the performance 
of this classic and I like to speculate that January rst, 1958, 
will be almost as momentous to the Royal Ballet as January ist, 
1957, which, with the presentation of Cranko’s first three-act 
ballet, the experimental Prince of the Pagodas, with a Britten 
score and a young cast of principals, might well have marked 
the beginning of a new era in the history of our National 
Ballet. It was not an outstanding performance of this truly 
great ballet, but the important thing was that the company 
danced with style and grace and were at home in the Royal 
Opera House. 

This Giselle was the fifth I had seen in six months, the third 
in succession at Covent Garden, for before the major company 
left for America I saw Nerina and Fonteyn on successive 
nights. The other two are not reasonably comparable for they 
were the Rambert’s rather disappointing presentation at 
Sadler’s Wells, and the Royal Swedish Ballet’s excellent but 
entirely different production from what we usually see here, 
at the Edinburgh Festival. (Incidentally, why do we not see 
this brilliant company in London?) Miss Heaton’s Giselle, 
which was based on the same scenario and framed by the same 
settings and costumes as those of Fonteyn and Nerina, could 
not in fairness be classed with that of Fonteyn; but ten years 
ago, great as she was even then, Fonteyn’s interpretation had 
not a tithe of the poignancy and poetry it has now and with the 
example of Ulanova and Markova in mind this is probably a 
role like Shakespeare’s Juliet whose romantic possibilities can 
only be fully achieved towards middle age. But I do not believe 
Miss Heaton will ever be a great Giselle. Excellent dancer as 
she is her whole stage personality is essentially that of a sou- 
brette. Technique and the black-and-white of Act II can keep 
this characteristic in check and as a spirit she succeeded in 
melting my heart, but Act I demands a sustained innocence 
and simplicity which can only be approached by the kind of 
discipline which, in certain subjects such as Miss Heaton, 
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defeats its object. Cannot Cranko go back to Gilbert and 
Sullivan and produce another classic of a different sort, like 
Pineapple Poll, to suit Miss Heaton’s panache? 

However, there was more to praise than criticize in this 
presentation, even though I feel that the date would have been 
given fuller significance if one of the younger, promising but 
relatively unknown dancers, had been projected into the title 
role, especially with the wholly admirable Miro Zolan to 
support her as Albrecht. After all, as Miss de Valois reminds 
us in her recent Memoir, ‘Come Dance with Me’, Beryl Grey 
was only fifteen when she first ‘ “‘did’”’ the whole of Le Lac des 
Cygnes’, the memory of which will surely have helped towards 
her Moscow success which is a triumph for British Ballet. It is a 
theme for the times, no less than for age, that we need to be as 
adventurous in the fifties as we were in the forties. 

G. MCL. 


On Seine, Hudson and Thames 


HAD been attending, with 2,000 fellow-journalists, the Paris 
J conterene of heads of NATO Governments last Decem- 

ber. In advance, it had looked like the kind of political circus 
which would spring from the silly-clever showmanship of M. 
Spaak. Certainly, there were important decisions to be taken 
both on defence planning and on future Western policy; but 
they had not been — indeed could not have been — prepared in 
the short time since the conference had been called, and could 
not possibly be hammered out at this sort of brief and noisy 
mass meeting. All that could be expected was a solemn renewal 
of American guarantees to Western Europe, a reaffirmation of 
the familiar decision to build up the nuclear stockpile for the 
use of tactical atomic weapons on this side of the Atlantic, and 
a decision ‘in principle’ on intermediate-range ballistic missiles 
which would not be ready for a year or more. 

Yet, suddenly and surprisingly, the conference came to life. 
There was a real clash of opinion, resulting in the beginning of 
a real change of direction — a recognition of the need for new 
political thought. It was brought about by the almost unani- 
mous insistence of the European Premiers that they could not 
go ahead with the necessary new military measures without at 
the same time making a new effort to explore the possibilities 
of peace by negotiation. And it was expressed most effectively 
by that old stalwart of the Cold War, Chancellor Adenauer. 
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The American delegation quickly gave in to this European 
mood, and the need for new diplomatic initiatives was recog- 
nized in the final communique. But the American surprise was 
reflected in a number of editorials and columnists’ dispatches, 
lamenting the ‘loss of nerve’ among America’s European allies 
and the spread of an ‘appeasing’ mood under the impact of the 
Sputnik. They were wrong. Not one of the heads of govern- 
ment present had opposed any of the military measures en- 
visaged; if the Danes and Norwegians did not want missile 
sites on their territory, they had never had American bombing 
bases either, and nobody had thought of putting missiles there. 
The value of placing them into Western Germany had also 
been doubted by the experts, and Adenauer’s refusal to make 
an advance commitment on this point was known before the 
conference. Nor did the advocates of new negotiations with 
the Russians recommend one-sided concessions to their strength, 
or express much optimism about the prospects of agreement. 
They merely insisted that armaments, however necessary, are 
no substitute for policy — and fear no substitute for hope. 

This last was the salient point. The latest Russian advances 
have, in fact, produced more anxiety in the U.S.A., which are 
coming for the first time under the menace of direct Soviet 
attack, than in Western Europe, whose peoples have had to 
live with the menace for a decade. At the moment, the Ameri- 
can people thus want above all an assurance that the threat will 
be quickly balanced by effective military counter-measures; 
the peoples of Western Europe, while not in their majority 
opposed to this, want above all to be convinced that no possible 
chance is missed to end the threat, and the effort required for 
resisting it, by political means. In pressing for the primacy of 
policy, the European statesmen reflected a public opinion 
which is not panicky, but tired of the sterility of a purely 
military approach to the Soviet challenge. 

Nobody had made a greater contribution to crystallizing this 
mood in advance of the conference than George Kennan. His 
Reith Lectures have had a tremendous impact not only in 
Britain, but in Federal Germany and throughout Western 
Europe. In Paris, he was explicitly quoted by Norway’s Minis- 
ter-President Einar Gerhardsen — the first statesman to take a 
Scandinavian country into N AT O in 1949, when the Soviet 
threat in Europe was at its most acute — as an example for the 
kind of new ideas that would have to be examined now. I left 
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Paris feeling that I had witnessed the beginning of a hopeful 
break-through that might lead at last to the replacement of the 
‘Maginot mentality’ of the West, which caused us to lose so 
many opportunities last year, and to a revival of Western 
political initiative. 

* * . 


So I was somewhat surprised when, on New Year’s Day, I 
opened my TWENTIETH CENTURY and read my friend 
Geoffrey Hudson’s reflections on the Reith Lectures. In his 
view, Kennan had delivered ‘a sermon adverse to all the 
British and American governments are striving . . . to achieve 
for the greater solidarity of the North Atlantic alliance.’ He 
argues that the kind of disengagement proposed by Kennan 
would ‘leave Russia as the dominant land power in Europe 
and expose the Continental countries to overwhelming pres- 
sures’. And he concludes that Mr Kennan ‘ought not to com- 
plain if his advice to Europe is widely regarded merely as a 
specious cover for a new American isolationism.’ 

Fortunately, it does not seem to have been so regarded by 
anybody else in Europe. What Hudson seems to have over- 
looked is that Russia is the dominant land power in Continental 
Europe now, and that no foreseeable efforts on the part of 
NATO can change that fact. To contain Russia’s over- 
whelming superiority in ground forces, two things are really 
needed. One is the presence within range of Anglo-American 
bomber or missile bases pledged and equipped to retaliate 
against any serious Russian aggression in this area; they could 
— and should — be maintained, in case of disengagement, in 
Britain and on the Western fringe of the Continent, and cover 
the heart of Europe just as effectively under a new international 
guarantee for its neutrality as now under the alliance. The other 
need is for local conventional forces in those neutral countries, 
strong enough to make it impossible for the Russians to over- 
run them without serious aggression, and thus to bring the 
guarantee into operation. A mere ‘militia’, as suggested by 
Kennan, will not do for that purpose, and Hudson is certainly 
right in pointing out the fallacy that homeguard forces backed 
by national unity could effectively defy occupation by a Great 
Power. But this ill-considered idea (which in the meantime has 
also become the chief target of Mr Acherson’s criticism) is not 
essential to Kennan’s main argument, and is not supported by 
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other advocates of disengagement — vide Mr Healey’s remark- 
able pamphlet. 

If disengagement could be negotiated on these lines — and 
there is, of course, no knowing whether the Soviets would 
agree, despite Mr Khrushchev’s teasing hints — it would both 
enormously reduce the risk of an unwanted world war arising 
from a local explosion in one of Russia’s unwilling satellites, and 
increase the chances of self-liberation for the nations of Eastern 
Europe. But however uncertain the prospects of success on these 
lines, I cannot see any other way that offers any hope at all. 
(A mere ‘nuclear disengagement’ from Central Europe, now 
proposed by Poland and the Soviet Union, would not reduce 
the involvement of the Great Powers in any conflict there, and 
their ability to fly in nuclear bombs from outside.) Yet because 
the defence of the democracies will always depend on the 
willingness of ordinary men and women to make the efforts 
and sacrifices required for it, a policy which holds out no 
tangible hope at the end of the road is no practicable defence 
policy at all. It is the strength of Mr Kennan’s position, and the 
weakness of Mr Hudson’s, that the former has recognized that 
truth, while the latter has not. 

R. L. 
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The Month 


Personal Notes 


John Braine 


ROM my study window (é/at’s a fine Inglit way to begin) 
f: can see the centre of the town — mostly, I’m glad to say, 

solid Victorian, as is my house. Climbing out of the valley 
is the path to the Druid’s Altar, an outcrop of flat-topped 
volcanic rocks, which of course the antiquarians are quite 
certain never ran with human blood or were blackened with 
the fires beneath the sacrificial cages. Whether the Druids did 
use the rocks or not, I always experience a faint but unmistak- 
able frisson when I pass them at dusk. Beyond the Druid’s Altar 
are the moors; an hour’s brisk walk and one’s in Haworth. 
That’s west of my house; northwards is Eldwick, Dick Hud- 
son’s, and the path to Ilkley Moors. 

When I go down into the town, I always see someone I know. 
When I don’t, I’m told about it afterwards. ‘Walking along 
with your nose in the air, you horrible old Voice of a Genera- 
tion!’ they say. “Too successful to speak to us now, is that it?’ 
I’m not lionized here, I’m far from being a local notability, 
but I do feel myself part of the community in a way I could 
never be in London or, come to that, in some pretty little 
commuter’s village in the Home Counties. 

In any case, I’m not tough enough for London. I visit it 
every month to talk with agent or publisher or editor, to inter- 
view or be interviewed, to see a play or a film or an exhibition 
and also, to be quite frank, to eat and drink and generally 
indulge myself far too much. I never leave the tiny warm circle 
of civilization — the circle within which live all those who have 
managed to wring more out of society than the immediate 
necessities of life. Only once since the publication of Room at 
the Top have I ventured out into the jungle beyond the roaring 
camp fire of success. 
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It was July and there weren’t many people in London. That 
is, most of the people I normally meet were on holiday. I found 
myself with three hours to fill in before an appointment, and 
thought that I would revisit the district where once I'd lived 
as an unsuccessful freelance journalist. My excuse was that the 
journey would provide a peg upon which to hang a fifty guinea 
article; the true reason was that the fat Braine of 1957 wanted 
to patronize the thin Braine of 1951. 

I travelled there by bus, rather against the grain (in London 
I instinctively take taxis everywhere, at home I feel even the 
most necessary taxi journey to be an insane extravagance) and 
began my pilgrimage by drinking a gin and tonic at each of 
the three pubs at which once I could scarcely afford half a pint 
of mild. My digestion still being busy with a business lunch of 
steak and Burgundy preceded by Martinis and salted almonds, 
I went into a tea-shop and dined on poached egg on toast and 
a cup of coffee. It was the same tea-shop that I used in 1951; 
the main difference in my position was that I then dined on a 
poached egg from necessity not from choice. 

I looked around me. There didn’t seem to be any young 
people there. It was as if there were an official notice over the 
door to say that persons under forty years of age were forbidden 
to use the premises. And everyone seemed to be alone. That was 
the moment that I realized that I had reached the jungle, the 
stone wilderness. For the only normal way to live is in one’s 
own home with husband or wife or father or mother. To eat 
alone is a contradiction in terms; you can only refuel yourself 
alone. I was refuelling myself; business lunch or no business 
lunch, had I had company that evening I would have eaten a 
proper meal and enjoyed it. 

But, being alone like the rest of them, I refuelled quickly 
and went out, trying not to remember the woman next to me, 
pale and drab in a skimpy cotton dress clinging in a disinterested 
sort of way to her scraggy body. She was nearing fifty and had 
no wedding ring; when she was a little girl some British general, 
breathing heavily, would have at last worked out the meaning 
of attrition and would have issued the order which deposited 
her future husband screaming on the barbed wire or drowning 
in the mud and which left her, forty years later, eating a roll 
and butter and drinking a glass of orangeade with dreadful 
slowness, alone in a London tea-shop. And I didn’t want to 
remember the old woman, decorated rather than dressed in 
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layers of cardigans and chiffon scarves over what appeared to 
be a pink organza ballerina-length dress for a younger woman. 
She’d come into the tea-shop carrying a paper bag; she went 
to the head of the queue, bought a cup of tea, put it on the table 
with a saucer over it, returned to the counter, and selected, 
very carefully, a knife and fork and plate. Then she brought 
out her sandwiches, each a neat little crustless triangle, and 
pecked through them quickly, her eyes bright as a bird’s, but 
hurt in a way no bird’s could ever be. 

At that point I couldn’t take any more and went out into 
the street past the shop windows — clothes, delicatessen, liquor, 
cars — at which I’d once gazed longingly. I glanced at them 
only for old time’s sake. I had all the clothes I needed, I had 
enough to eat and drink, and now that I could afford a car, I 
didn’t really want one. The possession of a moderate amount of 
money gives one freedom from the shiny blandishments of a 
consumer economy. I was far more extravagant on £500 a 
year than I am now on at least ten times more than that amount. 
(As far as I can estimate it, and before the vultures of the 
Inland Revenue swoop.) 

I walked past the shopping quarter and into the long, 
dreary road where once I'd lived — road of bed-sitters and 
bachelor flats and dentists and doctors and clubs and hotels 
and agencies, road with never a private house with one family 
under one roof, road of loneliness, postal district West Empti- 
ness. After a hundred yards I’d seen enough; I went back to 
the main road and the bus for the West End. I was nearly at 
the bus stop when I saw the middle-aged woman who'd been 
dining on a roll and a glass of orangeade. She was walking 
very slowly, her face a mask of misery, peering from side to 
side as if looking for help. I didn’t bother waiting for the bus, 
but hailed a taxi back into the world where no one ever eats 
alone. 

I’ve never returned to that part of London. If I lived 
there I should be forced to; for my function as a writer is to 
explore as far as I can the whole range of society. I can do 
that here in the West Riding; or indeed almost anywhere in 
the provinces. I have no doubt that there are people in the 
town where I’m living now who are at this moment undergoing 
the last extreme of despair and loneliness; but their misery 
isn’t, as it is in London, so widespread as to be overbearing. 
It can be handled, it can be seen in perspective, there is even 
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the possibility, as a Christian and a citizen, of doing something 
to alleviate it. 

If I lived in London I should inevitably live among my 
fellow-writers. I should enjoy it very much; because I like 
writers. It’s fashionable to depreciate them - I’ve done it 
myself — to say that writing isn’t really an art at all, but simply 
a form of exhibitionism, that the novelist in particular is a 
professional voyeur, an injustice collector, and so on. All I 
know is that I’ve never met a writer whom I didn’t find 
tolerant, hospitable, and amusing company. And whatever 
ideas — real, solid conceptions with sharp edges — I may have 
to my name, were all stolen from other writers. I invariably 
bring back at least one new idea from my visits to London, and 
go over it again and again in my mind - rather as one might 
erase the owner’s name in a borrowed book - until at last ’m 
convinced that it’s my own. 

And that’s quite enough, as much stimulation as I need. 
Writers, as Dos Passos once said, are like fleas, critters which 
get little nourishment from each other. I get my daily nourish- 
ment here in the North; there’s as much material here as I 
can comfortably digest. Dickens was the last novelist to be 
able to see London as a whole; and in that nightmarish account 
of London at night called Little Dorrit’s Party he proved that 
London was already too big to be called a place, that it was 
becoming a vast terrible sadness with no room for people and 
none, none for love. 

And that, I suppose is why I, and other Angry Young Men, 
choose to live in the provinces. And, since I’ve been labelled 
an AY M so often lately, this is as good a place as any to 
remind myself what I’m angry about. Class distinction? Not 
at all. I find the graduations of class in England infinitely 
fascinating. For class distinctions now, as Peter Simple of the 
Daily Telegraph has pointed out, have nothing to do with 
power. They are purely social, the underlining of the fact that 
we are all, thank God, absolutely different. Why should I 
quarrel with my bread and butter? 

Politics? Frankly, I have only to hear the name of a pro- 
fessional politician and a huge depression instantly assails me. 
It’s as if one’s warm, newly-aired underwear were suddenly 
changed to dripping wet flannel. Personally, I think of my 
life as being grim or savage or gay or tragic or rewarding, 
according to mood or circumstance, but never, I swear, as 
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boring or drab or shoddy or not worth living. One political 
speech and it becomes just that — not a tale told by an idiot, 
but a report about nothing from nowhere by nobody. 

For this I don’t blame the politicians, but the ever-increasing 
stringency with which the courts interpret the laws of libel. 
Free speech can only be absolutely unqualified. Politics — and 
journalism — will only be alive again when it’s possible for an 
editor to say that I, for example, am a drunken bigamist who, 
in the intervals of running an opium den sells defence secrets to 
the USSR. The knowledge that two incautious words can 
mean paying several thousand pounds is calculated to neutra- 
lize, or rather neuter, the liveliest mind. 

But what am I really angry about? I have only to look out 
of the window. A mill chimney is belching black smoke, to 
which is being added the smoke from thousands of domestic 
fires, including, to be absolutely fair, my own. (But if only my 
master, the public, approves of my next book I promise faith- 
fully to do something about my own smoke.) I look at the 
account of the Lewisham train disaster, a massacre caused by 
smog and made even more hideous by smog. I remember the 
fact that the illness which sent me from London in the winter 
of 1951 also saved my life; the smog which killed 5,000 would 
certainly have killed me. I also remember the fact that the 
dollars earned by the motor industry are swallowed up by the 
dollars paid to the U S A to bring coals to Newcastle. (And, I 
expect, the dollars earned by me; my book’s sold well enough 
in the U SA to make me the equivalent, export-wise, of three 
Morris Minors.) Then there’s the open-cast mining site at 
Acorn Bank in Northumberland. Acorn Bank is a vast scar 
upon the landscape; the topsoil has been ripped off to dig the 
coal, but the impression is not so much that coal was wanted, 
but that some giant hated the earth to be green. It’s a deliberate 
insult to the human spirit. For, unless those responsible for its 
existence are under the illusion that it is invisible, it can only 
be justified on the assumption either that Northumbrians 
cannot distinguish between the ugly and the beautiful, or that, 
worse still, they prefer the ugly. 

The N CB is of course trying to solve the fuel problem in 
the most primitive way possible — by producing more coal. 
The obvious way is of course to use coal more economically — 
even if only 25 per cent of the coal burned were wasted, 
instead of, as at present, 75 per cent, there wouldn’t be any 
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need for Acorn Bank. But I and Mr Gerald Nabarro seem to 
be the only men in England who are angry about this matter. 

In any case, my own smoke problem is solved. I grumble 
about the smoke here, but I only do so on principle. In Wake- 
field, when the wind was in one quarter, the baby’s face would 
be smudged with soot after only half an hour outside. That 
could be washed off, but we couldn’t wash off the finer particles 
of sulphuric acid-laden filth from his lungs. So we solved the 
problem in the usual way; we moved to a place where there 
wasn’t so much smoke. 

In doing so we solved another problem. We lived then on the 
main Doncaster road; the traffic was heavy there both night 
and day — so heavy, in fact, that there were times when one 
had to wait for half an hour to cross the road. My son Anthony, 
born last February, was reaching the crawling stage. Anthony 
has large eyes (his mother’s), large ears (mine) and the general 
appearance of an amiable goblin. We dreaded the time when 
he could walk; but in any case that murderous maelstrom 
outside was always a nightmare. Babies have crawled into the 
road before now; and there have been several instances of 
motorists, not content with their usual venue, mounting the 
pavement to hunt down their victims. 

I once had the idea for a story in the form of a history of 
religion written in, say, 2058. In this chapter the official 
religion of the English from about 1920 was to be examined. 
On the evidence of recently discovered newspaper files, the 
historian stated, the basis of this religion was human sacrifice. 
In some instances the victim was not killed but ceremonially 
maimed, to be a living demonstration of the power of the god. 
The god, like Jehovah, was never named as such, but took the 
form of a four-wheeled vehicle propelled by a now obsolete 
form of power called the internal combustion engine. In most 
instances the priests, or drivers as they were called, performed 
their tasks with some reluctance; not all could immediately 
perceive the distinction between, for instance, strangling a 
three-year-old child and crushing her chest with an instrument 
weighing in the region of a ton. However, once the sacrifice 
was made, the priest, after a ritual cleansing period known as 
police questioning, recovered to accept the congratulations of 
the high priests and to become a fully-fledged member of the 
cult. In many cases he would ask the victim’s family for forgive- 
ness; there was an interesting analogy here with the custom 
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of the public hangman shaking hands with the condemned 
man. 

It was noteworthy, the historian would add, that the 
victim’s family never took revenge on the priest. Nor did the 
law, though there did exist mild token punishments in cases 
where the priest had not followed the prescribed ritual in all 
particulars. As in all religions of this kind, it was required 
that the priest be ritually clean when actually making the 
sacrifice. Drunkenness when in charge of the instrument of 
sacrifice — whether or not the priest had on that occasion been 
selected to make a sacrifice - was always severely punished. 
So also was a priest who had neglected some detail of his 
ordination (or licensing in the language of the cult). A clean 
and properly ordained priest, though, had little to fear as long 
as he actually performed the sacrifice. 

I was going to add some details about the spread of the 
religion abroad and mention in particular the great festival at 
Le Mans in 1955 when no less than eighty were sacrificed. I 
was going to point out that the cult did not exist in Egypt 
because there any motorist who killed anyone was promptly 
torn to pieces by the crowd. And then I decided not to go any 
farther. It was becoming uncomfortably credible. However, 
once again I’ve solved the problem. We’re on a very quiet 
road; I doubt if more than half a dozen cars a day use it. The 
jungle awaits my son; but at least it’s not at the doorstep. 


* * * 


= E spent the last day in bed with a cold; since my illness 
in 1952 I - all 15 stones of me — have to pamper myself at 
the first sign of a cough. Actually, I really do work best in bed 
— as did Marcel Proust, and as, I believe, does Sir Winston 
Churchill. I can’t of course say what makes for longevity; but 
certainly I feel that Proust wouldn’t have lived even as long as 
he did, nor would Sir Winston be still very much alive to-day, 
if they hadn’t been, in the best sense of the word, slugabeds. 
New Year resolution: to spend more time in bed. 

There’s another advantage; when I’m suffering, as at pre- 
sent, from some very slight illness, I work even harder, sustained 
by a mental image of poor old Braine driving himself on when 
lesser men would take the opportunity to do nothing. Not that 
there isn’t some truth in this picture. Whatever his financial 
circumstances, no writer can ever afford to stop writing. 
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Last year, for the second time in my life, I became a pro- 
fessional writer. Once again I’m discovering all the snags. 
Letters are at present the hardest cross to bear; after seventeen 
years in local government I have a letter-answering reflex, and 
in consequence sometimes spend more time on my mail than 
on my next book. As I like receiving letters, I mustn’t complain. 
There’s only one kind of letter I really hate. I’ve had a few 
lately: the writer throws a brief word of praise at me and goes 
on to suggest a collaboration. He hasn’t, he says, my facility of 
writing, his life having been a very full one (the implication 
is that if he’d not been quite so busy he could easily have 
picked up the knack of it), but he has had very many interesting 
experiences. In fact, he has put together a few notes already. 
Would I care, in return for 50 per cent of the royalties, to put 
these notes into publishable form? No, I would not. I have had 
a very interesting life myself, much more interesting than his, 
and my head is always swarming with ideas. The trouble is 
that I haven’t any facility of writing. Whenever I sit — or lie 
down — to write, I invariably have my theme very nicely (I 
mean nicely) worked out in my head. What’s difficult, what 
makes me visualize in rapid succession mortgages, pawnshops, 
moneylenders and the debtors’ jail, is the actual sordid business 
of putting the theme on paper in a way which will be my own 
and absolutely no one else’s. 

All bad writing and, indeed, all bad art, is alike. It’s a cheer- 
ing thought that the only way to produce any writing worth 
reading is to be a decadent bourgeois individualist. 











Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — In my article on Political Persecution in Hungary, pub- 
lished in your last issue, I mentioned the Hungarian author and 
scholar, Dezsé Keresztury, amongst those imprisoned by the 
present régime. I am glad to learn that since then he has been 
released. Neither his arrest nor his release was announced by the 
Budapest authorities. 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 


PAUL IGNOTUS. 
12 ST JAMES’S COURT, 
CRAVEN ROAD, W.2. 
JANUARY 8TH, 1958. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — We all make mistakes, but I commit howlers. I hope I 
never make another as heinous as my error in reviewing Mr Frank 
Kermode’s Romantic Image. I apologize to your readers for misleading 
them. I apologize to Mr Kermode, and am thankful to be six 
thousand miles away from the circuit of his rightful anger. 

Yours faithfully, 


DONALD DAVIE. 
1415 BLUFF DRIVE, 
SANTA BARBARA. 
DECEMBER 8TH, 1957. 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Sir, — Donald Davie’s mistaking Blake for Yeats has given 
Mr Kermode and Professor Lehmann an opportunity for retort of 
which they have made the most. Perhaps one who has found stimu- 
lating both Mr Kermode’s book and Dr Davie’s review of it may 
venture a reply before a main issue is lost sight of in the dust of 
controversy. Dr Davie, in questioning the alliance of Blake, Cole- 
ridge and Yeats in Mr Kermode’s Romantic Image, does so from a 
given point of view: for Blake and Coleridge the Imagination made 
access possible to an existing world of religious realities; for Yeats 
the Imagination, for all the hocus-pocus, so often lacks that tradi- 
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tional sanction. A route from Blake to Yeats unquestionably exists, 
but one has surely to insist that it crosses a frontier and that the 
situation which obtains, once over that frontier, divides Blake and 
Yeats in a startling manner. The ‘traditional expression of the 
soul’ that the latter found in Blake, though it fructified Yeats, is 
always on the point of dissolving into a stoical aestheticism, a 
lauding of the claims of art over the claims of life. Blake’s Imagina- 
tion never loses its traditional sanction. Yeats is far less sure of what 
it is the Imagination gives him. In Byzantium, in spite of all the 
visionary apparatus, he is offering no more than the hope that art 
‘transcends’ life. Sailing to Byzantium with its ‘artifice of eternity’ is 
ambiguous on the same account: Yeats is using religious terminology 
to blur the account of an experience which is aesthetic rather than 
religious. In the light of these poems, Dr Davie’s insistence on the 
solipsistic privacy into which Yeats tends has for the present reader 
a validity which Mr Kermode’s alliance of Blake, Coleridge and 
Yeats has not — a validity, in short, which renders questionable 
Mr Kermode’s own placing of Yeats. 

A similar point might be made with reference to Yeats’s dance 
plays and to Purgatory which, in The Romantic Image, Mr Kermode 
recommends without qualification: there is surely common to them 
all a strain of sadistic inhumanity which invites (pace Mr Kermode) 
value-judgements. Again, Dr Davie’s implication of Mallarmé’s 
‘inhumanity’ is defensible enough if one considers the glittering 
mortuary of Hérodiade, the poem which Yeats particularly admired 
in Symon’s translation. I do not, finally, see why (as Professor 
Lehmann seems to demand) Dr Davie needs to differentiate the 
practices of Mallarmé, Rimbard, Baudelaire, Laforgue, in stressing 
that it was they who produced great poetry and not Lionel Johnson, 
Dowson and the early Yeats. 

Yours faithfully, 


CHARLES TOMLINSON. 
THE OLD RECTORY, 
HINTON BLEWETT, TEMPLE CLOUD, SOMERSET. 
DECEMBER 17TH, 1957. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, - Mr Weightman, remarking that ‘Mr Wain . . . can write 
very loosely’, quotes as evidence a sentence in which I say that a 
society ought not ‘to ask an artist to undergo the ordeal of creation’ 
unless it is also prepared to make the effort of discrimination. 

This, according to Mr Weightman, is ‘Romantic self-pity’, 
because ‘society does not ask the artist to be an artist, any more than 
it asks a crossings-sweeper to be a crossings-sweeper’. 
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But stay a moment. Who’s writing loosely here? Why does any- 
one become a crossings-sweeper (to use Mr Weightman’s curiously 
archaic example) in the first place? Because society ‘asks’ him to, 
in a sense that surely doesn’t strain the word. Society arranges to 
have crossings that need sweeping, and it also arranges (permits) a 
state of things whereby some people have to sweep them because 
they are poor and untalented and cannot get a living any other 
way. Substitute the modern equivalent (say, production-line work) 
for the sweeping of crossings, and you have the position of millions 
of people who do their menial jobs because society ‘asks’ them to. 

In just the same way, though admittedly on a more sophisticated 
level, society does ‘ask’ an artist to do his work. It does not ask this 
or that individual person to become an artist, any more than it 
demands that any individual become a soldier, a lawyer, or a doctor. 
But it does demand, by the very way it organizes itself, that there 
shall be soldiers, lawyers, doctors. It also demands (if less insistently) 
that there shall be art. ‘Mr Wain could renounce the agony of 
creation to-morrow, for all society cares.’ Certainly: nobody asked 
me to write; but society does ‘ask’ that there should be literary 
activity. It maintains things like bookshops and publishing houses; 
every town has its public library; learned men, including Mr 
Weightman himself, are maintained to instruct the young in literary 
history; every week thousands of words are printed, and broadcast, 
in discussion of what authors have written. If this isn’t ‘asking’ for 
literature, what is it? 

And if society does ask for literature, as it asks for its crossings to 
be swept, why shouldn’t the author have the same right as the 
crossings-sweeper — the right to ask for decent working conditions? 
That is what I meant, and the point cannot be invalidated by telling 
me that I was writing loosely, or that nobody would care if J shut up. 

Yours, etc., 


JOHN WAIN. 
25 FLORIDA COURT, 
READING. 


J. G. W. writes: 


I did not mean to suggest that Mr Wain should shut up, but I 
still think he was writing loosely and that, in his reply, he again 
strains the words ‘ask’ and ‘demand’ beyond all possible usefulness. 
It is not society which forces the crossings-sweeper to earn a living; 
it is sheer necessity. Society is a system of conventions, some just, 
others unjust, evolved by men under pressure of necessity. Romantic 
self-pity (to which, of course, we are all subject) consists in thinking 
that society is a coherent personification opposed to oneself. 
Society does not in the least ask or demand that the artist should 
undergo the ordeal of creation. All. it asks, in the present state of 
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convention, is that he should pay his way or have inherited money 
or be a successful scrounger. The artist undergoes the ordeal of 
creation because he is subject to a second kind of necessity, the 
necessity of his temperament. It is obviously not because public 
libraries exist that Mr Wain is a poet and a novelist. But if Mr 
Wain is by nature a poet and a novelist, publishing houses and 
libraries will probably accept his works and society, that many- 
headed monster, will read them as best it can. It may read them 
very badly, but if so, it is pointless to say: ‘Society read my works 
more carefully because I have undergone the ordeal of creation!’ 
The ordeal has nothing to do with either quality or popularity. 
Some writers write easily and well; others write badly with diffi- 
culty, and vice versa. Society, reacting statistically, showers riches 
on some artists and neglects others. I am assured, although the 
fact is scarcely credible, that Mr Colin Wilson has made £50,000. 
This is as ‘unjust’ as the earning of fortunes by popular singers or 
bloated capitalists. But, faced with the fact, it is no good suddenly 
calling on the many-headed monster to show discrimination. In 
the nature of things, it cannot. Discrimination can only grow 
slowly, inside individual heads, through a scrupulous use of 
language. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — Dr Jerzy Pietrkiewicz, whose name you fiendishly mis- 
spell (Jerzy Peterkiewicz) and whom you credit with a novel bear- 
ing a truly fantastic title (The Knotted Cow instead of The Knotted 
Cord), analyses in a penetrating way in his article on Joseph Conrad 
in the December issue of your journal some aspects of Conrad’s 
attitude to Poland. He is right in diagnosing Conrad’s relationship 
with Poland as characterized by ‘patriotic irritability’. Dr J. Pietr- 
kiewicz seems to be too severe to Conrad’s father, Apollo Korzeniow- 
ski, however, whom he describes as ‘a bad poet and an unsuccessful 
rebel’. Bad poet he might have been; but this is doing less than 
justice to a man whose remarks about Russia (recalled some time 
ago in an article by Milosz published in that excellent Polish 
monthly Kultura of Paris), disclose a real gift for portrayal of what is 
called Voelkerpsychologie and an acute sense of observation. If Apollo 
Korzeniowski was ‘an unsuccessful rebel’ then he was not an 
exception: the whole of the 1863 revolt against Russia was un- 
successful. 

Dr Pietrkiewicz is interesting when discussing Conrad’s attitude 
to Poland though he seems to underestimate the weight of Conrad’s 
Polish heritage. In all probability, to this heritage one has to attri- 
bute some of the gloom of his Weltanschauung (the legacy of the 
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tragic mood of the generation which has survived the defeat of the 
1863 revolt); his preference for the principle of the vivere pericolos- 
amente so dear to the heart of Polish Romanticism; Conrad’s exalted 
sense of honour typical of a Polish nobleman; his aversion to Russia. 
Dr Pietrkiewicz goes sadly off the rails when he compares Conrad 
to Chopin and Norwid. One can argue that Conrad would never 
have become a writer without leaving Poland, and that Chopin 
would never have developed his great gifts without going abroad. 
But Norwid would have been a poet without leaving Poland. Thus 
there is hardly any point de contact between those three Poles even in 
that domain. There is even less in other spheres. Chopin might have 
avoided some Poles in Paris and could have been very critical about 
them, but still he was much more involved in Polish problems than 
Conrad ever could dream of being. Whatever the meaning — aural 
or otherwise — of this or that of Chopin’s works, his whole art is 
steeped in Polish folklore, in Polish melodies and in that special 
feeling for which probably only the Polish language has a term: 
zhal. Chopin was a true cosmopolitan with a strong Polish back- 
ground; Conrad was much more an Englishman than Chopin was 
a Frenchman: he had chosen his loyalty while Chopin was an 
emigré in the international setting of Paris. Norwid offers an almost 
complete contrast to Conrad, for Norwid is immersed simply in 
Polish problems, and if he happens to criticize Polish foolishness 
and blunders it all comes from his desire to see his beloved country 
an ideal without blemish. ‘And if I bite’, wrote Slowacki, ‘I bite 
with my heart’ — and this description of a highly emotional attitude 
fits Norwid like a glove. There are some points of similarity between 
Chopin and Norwid, but practically none between Norwid and 
Conrad. 

Dr Pietrkiewicz’s query — who was the greatest artist of the three, 
Chopin, Conrad or Norwid? — seems to me completely sterile. I 
don’t think one can make such comparisons in any serious literary 
criticism. Imagine a discussion on who was a greater artist, Beeth- 
oven or Michelangelo, Bach or Proust? Can one compare artists 
from different fields of artistic activity? How can one compare a 
poet like Norwid who wrote in a limited medium, the Polish 
language, with a composer like Chopin who had at his disposal a 
world medium, the medium of music? And even if Dr Pietrkiewicz 
could force his curious critical notions and yard-sticks on people 
the vast majority would vote for Chopin, who is bound to win 
hands down in such artificial contests. Dr Pietrkiewicz may have 
his likes and dislikes: he may consider Norwid the greatest of all 
Polish poets — there are people in this country who accord the 
highest position in English poetry to William Blake; he may declare 
that Norwid ‘may still prove to be the greatest artist of the three’ 
(Chopin, Conrad and Norwid) ; but to set Conrad against Chopin 
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and Norwid is to confuse the whole issue of exiled artists and 
‘patriotic irritability’. 

Incidentally, the problem of Conrad’s attitude to Poland was 
briefly discussed by that eminent critic, Stefan Kolaczkowski, in 
his essay on Conrad published, if memory serves me right, in 1925 
in the Przeglad Wspolczesny monthly, and in my own book, Ze 
studjow nad Josephem Conradem, published in 1927, the first book in 
Polish on Conrad. 

Yours faithfully, 


Z. A. GRABOWSKI. 
105 HALLAM STREET, 
LONDON, W.1I. 


We accept uneasy responsibility for The Knotted Cow, but the 
spelling of the author’s name is the one he now uses in his English 
novels, — Ed.] 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Sir, — Dr Wootton speaks for most of us, I should imagine, 
when she draws attention to the odd muddle which prevails in 
supposedly rational discussions about sex, and suggests that the 
Wolfenden Committee’s assumption that homosexual acts are 
always sinful does little to help matters. The questions which spring 
to my own mind must be fairly typical, though it is surprisingly 
seldom that one hears them voiced. Here, then, are just a few of 
them. Surely the moral difference between promiscuity on the one 
hand, and a relationship involving mutual love and loyalty on the 
other, does not cease to be important simply because the partici- 
pants are of the same sex? And surely the ‘disgust’ which a number 
of people like John Gordon claim to feel about the private lives of 
homosexuals is a reflection of something morbid, not to say bad 
mannered, in themselves, rather than a useful datum for moral 
judgement? And surely the continued persecution of homosexuals, 
now that the enlightened and humane opinion of the country is 
soundly against it, is not to be permitted to continue simply because 
the Daily Express will scream hysterically against reform, and there 
will afterwards be fewer perscaal tragedies to amuse the readers 
of the Sunday Press? 

The present law is bad, it seems to me, not only because it causes 
misery and suffering to a great many individuals and their families 
(more than is often supposed), but also because it obscures the real 
moral issues which homosexuals have to face in their quest for 
maturity. Given that the homosexual exists, as he certainly does, it 
would seem that he can choose to conduct his private life in one 
of three ways. Chastity is one possibility; but chastity, though no 
doubt admirable if freely accepted by an individual for positive 
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reasons, can be extremely frustrating and embittering if imposed 
from outside. It is certainly not normally required of an adult, and 
there are certain temperaments much less adapted to it than others, 
No society, in any case, can impose it by law without lining up with 
Angelo in Measure For Measure and risking extremely unhealthy 
repercussions. The second possibility is for him to marry and have a 
family. There is no law against this, and it would generally be 
regarded as a triumph of sane values. The only trouble is that the 
amount of suffering which might be caused in this way to more than 
one innocent person represents the most harm that a homosexual 
is likely to bring about; so that though the solution may seem 
superficially attractive, and has social blessings on its head, it is one 
which several homosexuals I have discussed the matter with have 
been forced to reject for moral reasons. The remaining possibility is 
that he can seek a satisfactory relationship with someone of his own 
kind; and this solution, though beset with serious difficulties (most 
of which, however, are caused by the attitude of society, and could 
therefore be removed), might well lead to a reasonably well-adjusted 
life — which is as much as anyone has a right to expect. 

Our law, as it stands, encourages the most disastrous of these 
solutions, and regards those who attempt the sanest of them as out- 
laws. It creates an atmosphere in which homosexuals are forced to 
live with fears, tensions and uncertainties of a peculiarly uncon- 
structive kind, and are hampered at every turn in their efforts to be 
complete and honest human beings. It can turn them very easily 
into neurotic wrecks, or self-conscious oddities, or embittered 
puritans, or defective husbands, or actual criminals, or into suicides 
who decide that if there is no place for them to live then they had 
better die. But it cannot help them to become mature individuals 
and citizens; and it certainly cannot alter the nature of their sexual 
desires. 

What, then, should the obvious humane, common-sense social 
attitude be? Clearly, it seems to me, we should stop pursuing un- 
sound parallels between homosexuality and things like adultery and 
incest, which are wholly different problems; and stop pretending 
that the homosexual is a peculiarly sinful and dangerous type of 
person; and recognize that not until homosexuals are accepted as a 
minority with a right to their own lives will they cease to be a social 
problem and start to be human beings with great possibilities for 
good. 

This would seem to be the obvious, sane solution. But are there 
any signs that we are likely to follow it? 
Yours faithfully, 


A. E. DYSON. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BANGOR, 
JANUARY 7TH, 1958. 
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Book Reviews 


THE DOUBLE PATRIOTS. By Richard Storry. (Published by Chatto 
and Windus. 255.) 

‘Hitler, in Mein Kampf, laid down, for all to see, the broad outline 
of his plans for achieving the conquest of Europe. About Japanese 
intentions in the same period we have no such brazenly frank and 
comprehensive document.’ After this start to his book, Mr Richard 
Storry describes the way in which Japan’s scheme of conquest came 
into being. It was not the work of a single man or group, but chiefly 
of the ‘patriotic’ societies which interfered with successive govern- 
ments and ultimately forced their hand. Mr Storry presents one of 
the most extraordinary political societies which the world has 
known. Officially, Japan was governed by an Emperor, a parlia- 
ment and cabinet. Behind these seethed the nationalist societies — 
750 of them by 1936 - many of them led by crazed leaders, with 
members throughout the armed forces and civil service, often 
liberally financed by Government departments, and all of them 
inspired by extremely simple but fanatical notions of national 
grandeur. Japanese political parties were so weak and divided that 
the nationalist societies broke through the crust of the formal 
institutions of the State, and ended by usurping the functions of 
government — though at the end one super-society, of which the 
higher civil servants and business men had gained control, managed 
for a time to bring under its authority the smaller and wilder 
societies. Many of the societies were run by younger army officers; 
and Japan in the pre-war period is a warning against letting youth 
have its fling. 

Mr Storry has pieced his history together very diligently from 
the records of the post-war International Military Tribunal for the 
Far East, from diaries and memoirs, and from Japanese contem- 
porary writings unavailable in this country. It is a most thorough 
work —rather too thorough to be read in comfort. Its careful 
documentation may establish confidence in its accuracy, but it 
makes it a book to be read through as a task and for reference; it is 
not a book to illuminate. This is a pity, because the history of 
Japan in this period is full of matter for moral consideration. 
Narrative, unimpeded by the need to quote and to establish each 
point, might have produced a book apparently less grave but, in fact, 
weightier. Almost every page has footnotes, and some of them 
contradict the text. After the last interviews before Pearl Harbour 
between the Emperor and the Navy chiefs, Mr Storry writes: “The 
die had been cast. The naval task force was already on its way .. . 
to Hawaii.’ He adds as footnote: ‘Of course it would have been 
possible to recall the ships at any time before the attack on Pearl 
Harbour.’ How, then, had the die been cast ? There are several other 
instances of Mr Storry’s second thoughts correcting the text. Would 
it not have been easier to change the text ? GUY WINT. 
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THE TENTH MUSE: ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. By Herbert Read. 
(Routledge. 255.) 


In an essay on The Art of Art Criticism, which stands as a sort of 
prelude and apologia to the present collection, Sir Herbert Read 
declares Ruskin and Baudelaire to be the greatest art critics of 
modern times. The placing together of the two names is both easy 
to accept and illuminating. Equally great they may have been, but 
there’s a long distance between the best-selling prophet and the 
unhappy hack. More important, they seem to exemplify two quite 
different kinds of criticism. It would be tempting to call the two 
‘pure’ and ‘applied’; and though criticism must always, in a final 
sense, be the latter, I think the distinction might still be made to 
operate within limits, ‘pure’ criticism being the discovery of any 
fact or principle which illuminates much more than what is under 
discussion, whereas ‘applied’ criticism confines itself to appreciation 
of a specific work. There can’t be much doubt as to how the distinc- 
tion would apply in the present case. Ruskin is the great appreciator, 
the grand cicerone. As soon as he generalizes he tends to become 
pompous, silly and dictatorial. It is Baudelaire, the arrogant, who 
turns out to be humble enough to discover informing principles and 
insist on them — without making them out to be the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

Sir Herbert, while paying tribute to both leaders, remains — if by 
instinct rather than conviction — a Ruskinian. But Art to-day isn’t 
the limited field it used to be. For Ruskin it could be Turner and 
Venice, and Turner, and then Rossetti perhaps, and then again, 
Turner. For Read it has to be Naum Gabo, Lloyd Wright, Gauguin, 
Hepworth, Mondrian, Kokoschka and who not? And whatever 
promising hare may start across the field of modern art can be sure 
of his interest and sympathy. He is at his best when he particularizes 
about a particular subject. When he attempts to dictate to the past 
or present a certain queasiness underlies the smooth generalization: 
‘Romanticism is essentially a philosophy of immanence, as Catholi- 
cism had been a philosophy of transcendence.’ But Catholicism is a 
dogma and Romanticism is not; and an ’ism is not necessarily a 
philosophy, though it may attach itself to one, or several. 

On the literary side, the same principles apply. An essay which 
attempts a general approach to modern poetry seems devoid of any 
real, motive thread through the labyrinth. The effect is discursive, 
restless, and in the end curiously static. Here as elsewhere, the 
relationship between general pronouncement and critical applica- 
tion is hard to establish. But fortunately Sir Herbert is not an 
exponent of, though he greatly admires, another kind of ‘pure’ 
criticism, that of Susanne Langer for example, which elaborates a 
conceptual system which may be very beautiful to contemplate, but 
succeeds in illuminating nothing but itself. Mrs Langer’s phrase, a 
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‘pattern of sentience’, he finds to be a ‘perfect description of the 
work of art’. But what distinction does such a ‘description’ make 
between a Rembrandt drawing and a headache? . . . No, as an in- 
culcator of principles, Sir Herbert remains curiously incalculable, 
or else he carries Ruskinian highmindedness to a point where few of 
us can follow. It is when he lays down his banner, whatever its 
device, and goes back to some of his earliest enthusiasms — Words- 
worth, Pater, Nietszche — that he writes with most force and con- 
viction. Among living writers on art and literature, no other is quite 
such an ardent, enterprising and indefatigable cicerone. 
DAVID PAUL. 


GRAHAM GREENE. By John Atkins. (Calder. 215.) 

In North America a book like this would be done as a thesis by some 
postgraduate student in English and at the end he would receive his 
M.A. and no more would be heard of it; the thesis would be filed 
away in the stacks. But over here, because the universities tend to 
discourage the selecting of ‘living’ writers as subjects for ‘research’, 
the field for the student-critic is wide open and far less critical. 

The postgraduate student-critic hasn’t really much to say, nor has 
he a strong point of view around which his criticism can fall into 
place. And because of this lack he relies, almost entirely, on the 
‘research-method’ to get him through. This consists of giving some 
biographical information (it is the best part of this book) ; summer- 
izing the plots of the novels; continually trying to find any kind of 
‘literary’ parallels, no matter how vague or ridiculous or irrelevant 
they may be. And asa last resort to count the number of times certain 
words or phrases or ‘things’ appear in the novels and tabulate them. 
Another device is to lift parts of the writer’s work you are discussing 
and include it in your own text without the usual courtesy of 
quotation marks. 

Mr Atkins seems to be an old hand of this ‘research-method’ and 
in an attempt to jazz the book up a bit he throws in a couple of 
lulus of his own. The opening paragraphs would take some beating 
for sheer silliness. ‘I should like to treat Graham Greene as an 
island’ (he begins; but he does no such thing. And then he goes on 
to say). ‘Having compared Graham with an Island I now propose 
to liken him to an onion. ...’ And also on the first page. ‘It 
should be remembered that this young man was not one of the 
Great in embryo ... Graham was not even a prefect at school.’ 
(I imagine Mr Atkins to be a school-master.) 

He is neither a very intuitive nor a very perceptive critic. The 
only possible value of this book lies in a certain conscientiousness. 
For Mr Atkins has read all the poetry, the novels, the literary and 
film criticism, the interviews, the reviews, the published letters of 
Graham Greene that he could get hold of. But he misses so much. 
He reminds me of the fat lady in Mrs Cornford’s poem. As he walks 
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through this brilliant field and is insulated from what’s in it by his 
gloves of respectability and his ‘average-man’s taste’ (that he con- 
tinually keeps re-affirming) while he looks on with distaste at what he 
calls ‘smut’, ‘sordidness’. He finds this especially in Stamboul Train 
and in the presentation of the character of Mabel Warren the 
newspaperwoman. Hasn’t Mr Atkins ever known a newspaper- 
woman? And surely Minty’s ‘Holy Cnut’ in England Made Me is 
very much part of his characterization, as much as any telling 
mannerism. But this Mr Atkins carefully omits as it would upset his 
own pigeon-hole. How he loves to categorize. The priest in The 
Power and The Glory ‘is a third rate person’. Or: ‘The Heart of The 
Matter is a fine novel though not a great one, because a great 
artistic achievement can only be performed by a great man. Greene 
is not one of the great. . . . This novel puts him on a level with, say, 
Browning.’ Or this: ‘I cannot accept the term “realism’’ in its 
current usage and propose to replace it with “sordidism’’.’ And 
slowly (for much of his writing is stodgy and muddled) it becomes 
clear that Mr Atkins, both by temperament and sympathy, is 
opposed to the kind of person he finds Mr Graham Greene to be 
‘as seen through his writings’. He quotes from a poem in Babbling 
April which has some bearing on a later essay: “The Revolver in 
the Cupboard’. ‘When I first read that I could not control my 
excitement. Greene was a swindler, his essay a fraud, he was deceiv- 
ing us for the sake of a romantic reputation.” How Mr Atkins would 
like it to be so. 

But it doesn’t come off. The author under survey is one of the 
finest living writers, a so much larger and intelligent and sympa- 
thetic figure than his critic (and far too elusive for him), who seems 
to wander about, contradicting himself, treating every published 
sample by Mr Greene with the same dull weight. And in the end 
what is one to make of a critic who says: ‘I tried to persuade 
someone to break into Greene’s flat to get hold of one of his per- 
sonal publications. I can only admit this because my persuasion 
failed.’ Or of his plaintive ejaculations: ‘Oh Graham, how could 
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BETTINA. By Arthur Helps and Elizabeth Jane Howard. (Chatto 
and Windus. 21s.) 


SON OF TALLEYRAND. By Frangoise de Bernardy, translated by 
Lucy Norton. (Collins. 18s.) 


MISS HOWARD AND THE EMPEROR. By Simone André Maurois, 
translated by Humphrey Hare. (Collins. 18s.) 


MARY KINGSLEY. By Olwen Campbell. (Methuen 21s.) 


Two of the heroes of this group of biographies were predestined 
Romantics, since both Bettina Brentano and the Comte de Flahaut 
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were born in 1785. Bettina’s romanticism was of the self-conscious 
German variety, and she herself, as the wife and sister of two of the 
leading members of the movement and the child of Goethe’s Corre- 
spondence with a Child was an obvious choice for the réle of a national 
Muse. It is true that she wrote to her future husband: ‘Neither you 
nor I are adapted for making any serious contribution to our times’, 
but this modest estimate of herself did not prevent her from meddling 
effectively in politics, art, music, and indeed the whole intellectual 
life of Germany under the French occupation and then of Munich, 
Vienna and Berlin. Apart from family advantages, she seems to 
have achieved her position by spurning conventions, quoting poetry, 
flirting with Goethe and Beethoven and, above all, by being in 
herself a sort of natural embodiment of the Romantic ideal of 
untamed girlhood, combined with carefully cultivated sensibility. 
The tragedy of her life was that this sort of nature ages badly. 
Bettina at twenty was obviously enchanting, but Bettina at sixty, 
sprightly and eccentric as ever, was often a source of embarrassment 
to her friends. Her biographers have retired with admirable discre- 
tion behind the evidence of her copious and admirably uninhibited 
letters and intervene only to provide the necessary background and 
link-ups. 

In comparison with Bettina, Count Charles de Flahaut seems a 
rather conventional person — charming, flighty and courageous. 
Mademoiselle de Bernardy has painted an excellent portrait both 
of Flahaut himself and of France during the turmoil and rapid 
changes that followed the execution of Louis XVI. She has, perhaps, 
glossed a little lightly over an important point in her hero’s psycho- 
logical make-up. Flahaut made no secret of his antipathy for his 
natural father, and it is interesting to read his character as a sort of 
negative copy of wily old Talleyrand. He cultivated his scruples as 
carefully as his father cultivated his cynicism, and they landed him 
in a good deal of trouble, both in his love affairs with Queen 
Hortense and Caroline Murat and in his political career. His 
loyalty to Napoleon, even when that loyalty had lost all practical 
value and become merely a romantic attitude, was in perfect 
contrast to Talleyrand’s faculty of adaptation and cult of expedi- 
ency. The ‘dandyism’ that made him the rage of fashionable Paris 
was the reflection of a moral attitude, and in its light-hearted French 
way was an echo of the Teutonic variety that was endearing 
Bettina at the same epoch to Madame de Stael. Lucy Norton’s 
translation is so good that one forgets the book was originally 
written in French. 

When Flahaut was an old man, Napoleon III -son of Queen 
Hortense and thus half-brother of the Duke of Morny, her son by 
Flahaut - recalled him from his exile in London and made him 
Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honour. Just as Flahaut had 
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loved and forsaken his mother, he had loved and forsaken Elizabeth 
Ann Howard (or Haryett) Countess of Beauregard, and had 
known some of the same torments of conscience. Madame André 
Maurois has unravelled a good deal of the complicated and contra- 
dictory story of this English actress who nearly became Empress of 
the French. Her task must have been difficult, for Miss Howard’s 
thirst for respectability led her to trail so many red herrings over her 
past that they confused even the question of her real name, while 
her enemies (notably Comte Horace de Viel-Castel) have presented 
her in the light of a black-hearted and avaricious intriguer. Finally, 
she turns out to have been a faithful, loving creature who sacrificed 
a fortune to help Louis-Napoleon to his throne and retired with 
great dignity when he dismissed her in order to marry Eugenie de 
Montijo. Meanwhile, she had given a good deal of trouble to the 
French Court, which was terrified that the Emperor would commit 
this misalliance. If he had belonged to the Romantic period, he 
might have done so, but the age of common sense had set in, he 
waited till love had cooled into friendship and then allowed his 
head to be turned by a more determined schemer. ‘Miss Howard’, 
rescued from the fog of hostile legend, appears at last as a tragically 
isolated figure, destined to live for ever on the margin of life and 
love. 

Of these four biographies, the heroes of the first three all rose to 
the surface of history through their connection with others greater 
than themselves. Mary Kingsley owed nothing to anyone but her- 
self. Her portrait shows her as a formidable spinster, armed with an 
umbrella and crowned with an appalling bonnet. Her face is 
marked with the frustration of thirty years of complete subordina- 
tion of her personality to one of the most selfish couple of parents on 
record. At their death the suppressed energy exploded with such 
irresistible force that she succeeded, in spite of poverty, ill-health 
and the stifling conventions of Victorian England, in penetrating, 
alone and still armed with an umbrella, to the heart of the West 
African jungle, and attaining, in the space of seven years, fame as 
an ethnologist and specialist in colonial government, as well as be- 
coming one of the wittiest writers of her times. Miss Campbell has 
written a fascinating study of a woman of extraordinary intellectual 
capacity counterbalanced by the tragic neurosis caused by her early 
life. ‘I am no more a human being than a gust of wind is’, she wrote 
to a friend, and perhaps it was precisely this aloofness from life and 
feeling of her own irreality that made possible an almost super- 
human courage and tenacity. Her freedom had come too late and 
nothing she achieved could restore the ‘lost’ personality. This is a 
curious piece of psychological analysis as well as a vivid picture of 
Africa in the early colonial phase. 

CECILY MACKWORTH. 
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Name (Block Letters) 


Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary, to some 


aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


This puzzle is the second of a new Competition series of six. The sum of ten 
guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize money to the most 
successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor. 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 
so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, February 24th. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 


The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 


solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 


The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 


We have received four completely correct solutions to our fifth competition series. The prize 
of £10 tos. has therefore been divided equally between W. Clarke, Esq., 72 Rose- 
bery Square, E.C.1 ; Mrs. N. Fisher, Well Hill House, Minchinhampton, Strood, 
Glos. ; D. P. Michael, Esq., 66 Bishops Road, Whitchurch, Cardiff ; S. E. Woods, 
Esq., 95 Surbiton Hill Park, Surbiton, Surrey. 
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26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 


CLUES ACROSS 


Victoria’s little, round, green thing with a hole in it (6) 
William owes everything to one, the mule to another (8) 
Swift is a study in imperfect reason (7) 

Ben’s play — a book that needs a cutter (7) 


Someone who’s ‘U’, or the reverse of gay Parisian — a disaster — work! 
That’s what Bertie thought of her! (7, 7) 


What Dr Johnson had for clean linen — result of Victoria’s spending? 
(2, 7) 

Maurois’ version of The Redan (5) 

Tamora’s Moor, who kept a rod? (5) 

Marcel’s favourite rose? (9) 


I enter, a devotee in almost complete mirth — but Susie wouldn’t have 
me! (5, 9) 


Vielé’s monster, a Berber in spirit (7) 


Saint having joined in wickedness — hope he’ll have a nice day for it! 


(7) 
Royalist Scotsman meets oriental type in retreat (8) 


Lupin becomes copper in age, when it has turned (6) 


CLUES DOWN 


Indian princess made rozzer sit up about poor Noah! (10) 


‘Always knew what Providence meant’ — in case, with game of cards 


(7) 
Acts like Simon about rise of trade — see the Scriptures (7) 
Wrote Boléro to make matters more complicated (5) 
Adamantine girl might well be aimless (7) 

God of antiquity who died of a blot on his escutcheon (7) 
French soldier who broke the English line (4) 

Excluding women, Sankey produced a great philosopher (7) 
‘Your winter garment of 





fling’ (10) 

Lumps that did odd jobs in a shop (7) 

Contemptible old woman sounds like Damon (7) 

Horse carries novice under it a long way, piloted by Hrymir (7) 
Not so fine for Grace? On the contrary! (7) 

Desdichado, a Russian tool (7) 

American Emperor (architect, if 23 turns south at this point) (5) 
The old, old alphabet for love school (4) 
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NOTES 
ACROSS 


1. M. Twain. 6. Zend(a). 10. 
Anagram. 11. Scott, Fortunes of 
N. = manyplies. 12. Joyce, Finne 
gans Wake. 14. Richie M. 15. 
1604: see Brewer: — kshire. 20. B. 
Rudge. 25. Richard L.: Gelert. 
26. Pseudonym of Anne B. 28. 
U.T.’s Cabin. 30. Dryden, Abs. @ 
Achitophel. 


DOWN 
1,2. R. Boldrewood. 3. Hugh Wal- 
pole. 4. M. Wives: nym(ph). 9. 
Pope, Prologue to Satires. 13. Used 
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